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PREFACE. 

CAHEHiDaG, Mass., March 1, ISliii. 
SiNCK publishing the first edition of wli;tt I meant fo lie 
B Guide to those who uudertake to give Kindergarten c.ul- 
ttire, I have been in Europe, and made a special study of 
tlie Kindergartens established in Hamburgh, Berlin, and 
Dresden, by Froebel himself, and his most distinguished 

This study has more and more confirmed the conviction I 
dei'ived from reading Froehel's " Essay on the Education of 
the Human Race;" viz., that no greater benefit could b6 
conferred on our country, than the far and wide spread of 
Kindergartens, as an underpinning, so to say, of our noble 
public-schoo] system, giving adequate moral fouudation, 
thoroughness, and practicality to the national education. 

But I also learned that no book could be written that 
would make an expert Kindergartner. It was the careful 
obsei' vat ions and earnest experiments of half a century, tliat 
grtve to Froebel himself that profound knowledge of child- 
hood which enabled liim to formulate the principles, deduce 
the i-ules, and call forth the spii-it of a genuine art of 
education. But though uo genius and industry less than his 
own could have originated this art, any soundly cultured, 
intelligent, genial-tempered young woman, who loves chil- 
dren, can appreciate and practise it, if — and only if — she 
is trained by a living teacher engaged in the work at the 

This, I myself have proved experimentally also; for my 
fcjiowledge was fiivt obtained only from books. I liad the 
beet manuals and guides, but did not know that they were 
intended merely for the convenience of already trained 
teachers ; and that thoy necesaarily omitted the characteris- 
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AMEKICAN KINDERGARTEN. 



CHAPTEB I. 

KINDEKGAKTEN WHAT IS IT? 

What is a Kindergarten ? I will reply by negatives. Il 
is not tlie old-fashioned infant-school. That was a nan-ow 
institution, comparatively ; llie object being (I do not speak 
of Pestalozzi'a own, but that which we have had in this 
country and in England) to take the children of poor labor- 
era, and keep tLeni out of the fire and the streets, while their 
mothers went to their necessary labor. Very good things, 
indeed, in llieir way. Their principle of discipline was lo 
circumvent the wills of children, in eveiy way that would 
enable their teachers to keep theni within bounds, and quiet. 
It was certainly better that they should learn lo sing by rote 
the Creed and the " definitions " of scientific terms, and sucli 
like, than to learn the profanity and obscenity of the streets, 
which was the alternative. But no mother who wished for 
anything which might be called the development of her child 
would think of putting it into an infant-school, ospecially if 
she lived in the country, amid 

" thB mighty Bum 
Of lliingB forever apeakiiig," 

where any "old grey stone" would altogether surpass, as a 
stand-point, the bench of the highest class of an infant-sciiool. 
In short, they did not slate the problem of infant culture 
with any bi'eadth, and accomplished nothing of general inter 
est on the subject. 
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NeitLer is (he primary public sclioo! a Kiiidei'gai-ten, lliougli 
it 13 but justice to tLe capabilities of that praisewortliy insti- 
tution, so important in default of a better, to say lliat in one 
of them, at tlie North End of Boston, an enterprising iinH 
genial teacher iias introduced one fealure of Froebel's plan. 
Slio has actually given to each of lier little children a box 
of playthings, wherewith to amuse itself according (o its own 
sweet will, at all times when not under direct instruction, — 
necessarily, in her case, on condition of its being perfectly 
quiet ; and this one thing makes this primary school the best 
one in Boston, both as respects the attainments of the schol- 
ars and (heir good behavior. 

KindsTgarten means a garden of children, and Froebel, 
the inventor of it, or rather, as he would prefer to express 
It, the dtscmerer of the method of Nature, meant to symbolize 
by the name the spint and plan of treatment How doe-, 
the gardener treat his plants ? He studies their mdn idu il 
natuies, and puts them mfo such ciieum-iiances of soil nnd 
atmo phere as enable tl»,m to grow, floner, and bnng loilh 
fiuit, — also (o lenew tlieir m inifestalion jear aftei jcai 
He doe" not expect to sucieed unle s lie leains all then 
wants, and the circumstances in which lhe=e wants will be 
supplied, and all their possibilities of beauty and use, and the 
means of gmng them oppoilumty to be pdietted On the 
other hand, while he knows tliit they must not be fojced 
against then indmduil natures, he does not leaie them ti 
glow wild, but prunes ledundmiies, removes deatiuctue 
norms and bugs fiom then leases ind stems, and weeda 
tiom their uciniH, — cirtfully wafcliing to learn what pecu- 
liar inseLta ifFect whit particular plants, ind how the former 
cin be doslioyed will out injuiing the \itihty of the latter 
Aftei all Ihc most careful gaidtner can do, he knows that 
the lorm of the plant is prtdetci mined in the germ or seed, 
Hnd that the mwaid tendency must concur with a muhilude 
of influence the most powerful and sublile of which is re 
moved in place nun ty five milbons of milen iway 
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In the Kindergavten, children are treated on an analij^om 
plan. It presupposes gardeners of the mind, wlio are quite 
awai-e tliat (hey have as Kttle power to overiide the chamc- 
leristie individuality of a child, or to predetermine this char- 
aeteristic, as the gardener of plants lo say that a lily shall 
be a rose. But not witlistan ding (his limilation on one sidi-, 
and the necessity for a concuiTence of the Spii'it on the of her, 
— which 13 more independent of our modification than the 
remote sun, — yet they must feel responsible, after all, for 
the perfection of the development, in so far as removing 
every impediment, preserving every condition, and pruning 
every redundance. 

This analogy of education to the gardenei-'s art is so strik- 
ing, both as regards what we can and what we cannot do, 
that Proebel has put every educator into a most suggestive 
Normal School, by the very word which he has given (o hia 
seminary, — Kindergarten. 

If every school-teacher in the land had a garden of flowers 
and fruits to cultivate, it could hardly fail that he would learn 
lo be wise in his vocation. For suitable preparation, the 
first, second, and third thing is, to 

" Come forth into the light of things. 
Let Nature be yonr teacher." 

The " new education," as the Fiench call it, begins with 
children in the mother's arms. Froebel had the nurses bring 
to his establishment, in Hamburg, children who could not 
talk, who wei-e not more than three months old, and trained 
Hie nurses to work on his principles and by his methods. 
This will hardly be done in this country, at least at present ; 
but to supply the place of such a class, a lady of Boston has 
prepared and published undci cop)ijgIil Frocbel's First 
Gift, con^i^lmg of six soft ballo of Ihe threi, primaiy and 
the ihiee secondiiy colois which iie sold m a box, with a 
little manual for motl ere m wl itli tie tiue piineiple and 
plan of tending babie so a* not to raap tbeir nerves, but to 
amuse Wl bout weaiymg them, h vtiy happily su^esled. 
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Tliere is no mother or nurse who would not be n^sisled by 
Ihis little manual essentially. As it says in the beginning, — 
" 'feuding babies is an art, and every ai t is founded on a 
science of obserrations ; lor love ia not wi-,dora, but love must 
act according to wisdom in order to succeed. Mothers and 
nurses, however tender and kind-hearted, may, and oftenest 
do, weai'y and vex the neries of children, in well-meant 
efforts to amuse them, and weary themselves the while. 
Fi'oebel's exercises, founded on the observations of an intel- 
ligent sensibility, are intended to amuse wiibout wearytng, 
lo educate without vexing." 

Froebel'a Second Gift for children, adapted to thu age front 
one to two or three years, with another little book of direc- 
tions, has also been published by the same lady, and is per- 
haps a still greater boon to every nursery; for this is the 
age when many a child's temper is ruined, and the inclina- 
tion of (be twig wrongly bent, through slmev want of resource 
and idea, on the part of nurses and mothers. 

But it is to the next age — from three years old and up- 
wards — that the Kindergarten becomes the desideiatum, if 
not a necessity. The isolated home, made into a flower-vase 
by the application of the principles set forth in the Gifts 
above mentioned, may do for babies. But every molhei- and 
nurse knows how liarf it is to meet the demands of a child 
too young to be taught to read, but whose opening intelli- 
gence and iiTepressible bodily activity are so haj-d to be met 
by an adult, however genial and active. Children generally 
take (he temper of their whole lives from Ibis period of iheir 
existence. Then " (he twig is bent," eilher towards that 
habit of self-defence which is an ever-renewing cause of 
selfisbnesa, or to the suu of love-in-exercise, which is the 
exbaustless source of goodness and beauty.* 

The indispensable thing now ia a sufficient society of chil- 

* FrceVI's Building Blonlia arc in a Series of bIi eaOi me tnbelntm- 
ducea nfter the previnns one lias baeti in b meoanre eihansto 1 Bnt tlicru 

are to be found It; Mra. £BA.u,^BsLjru'R KmdetffJ ten Omde 
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dren. It is only in the sodety of equals Ihnt tlie social in- 
slinet can be gratified, and come into equilibrium with the 
instin.it of self-preservation. Self-love, and love of others, 
are equally natural; and before reason is developeii, and the 
proper ppiritual life begins, sweet and beautiful cliildhood 
may bloom out and imparadise our moital life. Let us only 
give the social instinct of childi-en its fair chance. For this 
purpose, a few will not do. The childi-en of one family are 
not enough, and do not come along fast enough. A Isirge 
company should be gathered out of many families. It will 
be found that the little things are at once taken out of them- 
selves, and become inieresied in each other. In the variety, 
affinities develop themselves very prettily, and the rough 
points of rampant indiviclualities wear off. We have seen 
a highly-gifted child, who, at home, was — to use a vulgar, 
but expressive woi-d — pesky and odious, with the exact- 
ing demands of a powerful, but untrained mind and heart, 
become " sweet as roses " spontaneously, amidst the rebound 
of a largp, well-oi'dered, and carefully watched child- society. 
Anxious mothers have brought us children, with a thousand 
deprecations and explanations of their characters, as if they 
thought we were going to find ihem little monsters, which 
their motherly hearts were persuaded they were not, though 
they behaved like little eanclioa at home, — and, behold, they 
were aa harmonious, from the vevy beginning, as if they had 
undergone the subduing influence of a lifetime. We are 
quite sure that children begin with loving othei-s quite as in- 
lensely as they love themselves, — foi^^tting themselves in 
their love of othere, — if they only have as fair a chance 
of being benevolent and self-sacrificing as of being selfish. 
Sympathy is as much a natural instinct as self-love, and no 
more or less innocent, in a moral point of view. Either 
principle alone makes an ugly and depraved form of natural 
character Balanced, they give the element of happiness, 
and tlie conditions of spiritual gooihiess and tnilh, — making 
children fit temples for the Holy Gho^ to dwell in. 
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A Kindei-gart^in, tben, is children in society, — a coiumoti* 
weiiltii Of i-epiiblic of cliildren, — wliose laws are all pari 
and paicel of the H gher Law alone. It may be contrasted; 
in tverj pdidciihr with ihe old-fashioned scliool, wliieh is 
an -thsolute monarchy, wliere the children are subjected lo 
a lowei expediency liaving for its prime end quietness, or 
6uch order as I as reigned in "VVai-aaw " since 1831. 

But let u not be misunderslood. "We are not of those 
iiho th nk that ch Idven, in any condition whatever, wiU in- 
ev tibly develif into beauty and goodness. Human nature 
ten]s fo revolve in a vicious cirele, around the idiosyncrasy; 
and children must have over tbem, in the person of a wise 
and caieful teacher a power which shall deal with them as 
Gol deals with the mature, presenting the claims of sym- 
pathy and tiuth whenever they presumptuously or uncon- 
sciously fall into selfishness. We have the best conditions 
tf raoial cult ire in a company large enough for the exacting 
disposition of the solitary child to be balanced by the cliims 
made by othei-s oa the common stock of enjoyment, — there 
being a I'easonable oversight of older persona, wide anake to 
anticipate, prevent, and adjust the rival pretensions which 
must always arise where there are finite beings with infinite 
desires, while Reason, whose proper object is God, is yet 
undeveloped. 

Let the teacher always take for granted that the law of 
love is quick within, whatever are appearances, and the 
better self will generally respond. In proportion as the 
child is young and un sophistics led, will be the certainty of 
the response to a teaclier of simple faith : 

"There are who ask not if thina eye 

Be on them, — who, in iove and troth, 
Where no mJBglving is, relj- 
Upon the genial sense of youfli. 
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Tlint " otlier strength " is to be fou d i recogn oa of tl e 
Eternal laws of order, and reveient inlLato of tl em to 
)iiimaa action. But children must re c ve tl s fro the K 
dergartrier, who shall give them such help n en ody g tl t 
ever-springing fancies as shall prevent " the weight of chance 
desiitis," and issue in a taugible success, by entering Into and 
carrying forward their total, spontaneous activity, without 
destroying its childishness. 

One of the most important exercises for children in the Kin- 
dergarten is block building. A box of eight little cubes is so 
managed that it will uufold in the child's mind the law of sym- 
metry, by means of series of forms which the children are led 
to make in a way rather difficult lo describe here. So quick 
are the fancies of children, that the blocks will serve also aa 
symbols of eveiy thing in Nature and imagination. We have 
seen an ingenious teacher assemble a class of childi'en around 
her large table, to each of whom she had given the blocks. The 
first thing was to count them, a great process of arithmetic 
to most of them. Then she made something and explained 
It phi 1 gh' h — ^ IjI cks would 

1 t k t b 1 d nd h p ling in the 

ce n pip 1 oop tl 1 k ns inaide, 

dfj Igbotuld dabjl was going 
t 1 h th f nd Ih f I Tl h fold eiich 

1 Id k ml d h n t d hold up a 

I 1 PL fi I k d pi n 1 then went 

111 If n b I k b f another had 

1 d 1 w id h Id up 1 f g d say — ' It is not 

your turn. In the course of the winter, she taught, over 
these blocks, a great deal about the habits of animals. She 
studied natural hisloiy in oi-der to be perfectly accurate in 
her symbolic representation of the habitation of each animal, 
and their enemii.'S were also i-epresenled by blocks. The 
children imitate'd these ; and when they di'cw upon their 
imaginations for facts, and made fantastic creations, she 
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16 KlNDEIiGMtTEN GUIDE. 

woulJ say, — " Those, I think, wore fairy hens " (or whm- 
ever) ; for it was her principle to accept everything, nnd 
thua tempt out their invention. The great value of Ihis ex- 
ereise is to get tliem info tlie habit of repi-esentiiig homelhing 
they have thought by an outward symbol. The explanations 
they are always eager to give, teach them to expi-ess ihem- 
eelves in words. Full scope is given to invention, whether 
in the direction of possibilities or of the impossibilities in 
which children's iraaginalions revel, — in either ca^e the 
child being trained to the habit of tmbodiment of its thought. 

Frocbel thought it veiy desirable to have a garden where 
the children could cultivate flowers. He had one which he 
divided into lots for the several children, reserving a portion 
for his own share in which they could assist him. He thought 
it the happiest mode of calling their attention to the invisible 
God, whose power must be waited upon, after the conditions 
for growth are carefully arranged according to laws which 
they must observe. Where a garden is impossible, a flower- 
pot with a ]ilant in it, for each child to take care of, would 
do very well. 

But the best way to cullivate a "enae of the presence of 
God is to draw the attention to the coiiocience, which is very 
active in children, and which seems to them fas we ail can 
testify from our own remembrance) another than themselves, 
and yet themselves. We have heard a person say, that in 
her childhood she was puzzled to know which was herself, 
the voice of her inclination or of her conscience, for they 
wei-e palpably two ; and what a joyous thing it was when 
she was first convinced that one was the Spirit of God, whom 
unlucky teaching had previouslj' embodied in a form of ter- 
ror on a distant judgment-seat. Children are consecrated as 
soon as they get the spiritual idea, and it may be so presented 
that it shall make them happy as well as true. But the adult 
who enters into such conversation with a child must ha 
saxeful not lo shock und pi-ofane, instead of nurturing the 
soil. It is possible to avoid both discouraging and flattering 
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TJewa, and to give the most lender and elevating astocia- 

But children require not only an alternation of pbyaieal 
and nionta! amusements, but some intti'uction to be passively 
received. They delight in stories, and a wise teacher can 
make this subservient to the highest uses by reading beauti- 
ful creations of the imaginalion. Not only such household- 
stories as " Sanford and Merton," Mrs. Farrar's " Robinson 
Crusoe," and Salzmann's " Ek-ments of Morality," but sym- 
boliBalion like the heroes of Asgard, the legends of the Mid- 
dle Ages, classic and chivalric tales, the legend of Saint 
George, and " Pilgrim's Progress," can in the mouth of a 
skilful reader be made subservient to moral culture. The 
reading sessions should not exceed leu or fifteen minutes. 

Anything of the nature of scientific teaching should be 
done by presenting olyects for examination and investigation." 
Flowers and insects, shells, etc., are easily handled. The 
observations should be di-awn out of ihe children, not madii to 
them, except as corrections of their mistakes. Experiments 
with the prism, and in crystallization and transformation, are 
useful and desirable to awaken taste for the sciences of Na- 
ture. In short, Ihe Kindergarleo should give the beginnings 
of everything. " What is well begun is half done." 

We must say a word about the locality and circumstances 
of a Kmdergarten. There is published in Lausanne, France, 
a newspaper devoted to the interests of this mode of educa- 
tion, in whose early numbers is described a Kindei^arten 
which seems to he of the nature of a boarding-school; at 
least, the ohiidren are there all day. Each child has a gar- 
den, and there is one besides where they work in common. 
There are accommodations for keeping animals, and minia- 
ture tools to do mechanical labor of various kinds. In short, 
it is a child's world. But in this country, especially in New 
England, parents would not consent to be so much separated 
from their children, and a few hours of Kindergarten in the 
• Calkin's (ftjeci iewmn will give hints. 
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early part of the day will serve an escellent purpose, — using 
up the effervescent activity of children, who may healthily 
be left to themselves the rest of the time, to play or rest, 
comparatively un watched. 

Two rooms are indispensable, if there is any variety of 
age. -It is desirable that one should be Fequestrafed to the 
quiet employments. A pianoforte is desirable, to lead the 
singing, and accompany the plays, gymnaslics, frequent march- 
ings, and dancing, when that i? taught, — which it should be. 
But a band-organ which plays fourteen tunes will help (o 
supply the want of a piano, and a guitar in the hands of a 
ready teacher will do belter than nothing. 

Sometimes a genial mother and daughters might have a 
Kindergarten, and devote themselves and the house to il, 
especially if they live in one of our beautiful country-towns 
ov cities. The habit, in the city of New Tork, of sending 
children to school in an omnibus, hired to go round the city 
and pick them up, suggests the possibility of a Kindergarten 
in one of those beautiful residences up in town, where there 
is a garden before or behind the hou'ie. It is impossible to 
keep Kindergarten by the way. It must be the main business 
of those who undertake il ; for it i'' necessary that every in- 
dLvidual child should be borne, as it were, on the heart of 
the gardeners, in order that it be in»pired with order, truth, 
and goodness. To develop a child from within outwards, we 
must plunge ourselves into its peculiarity of imagination and 
feeling. No one person could possibly endure such absorp- 
tion of life in labor unrelieved, and consequently two or three 
should unite in the undertaking in order to be able to relieve 
each other from the enormous strain on life. The compen- 
sations are, however, great. The charm of the various mdi- 
viduality, and of the refreshing presence of conscience yet 
unprofaned, is greater than can be found elsewhere in this 
work-day world. Those were not idle words which came 
from the lips of Wisdom Incarnate : — " Their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father ; " "Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven." 
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CHAPTER II. 



1 HAVB made an article, which I published in the " Atlan- 
l»3 Monthly" of November, 18G2, my iirst chapter, because 
I cannot, in any belter way, answer the general question, — ■ 
What is a Kindergarten ? I will now proceed \o make a 
Guide for the conduct of a Ifindergarten ; in which I shall 
freely make use of what Madame Kongo has said in her 
" English Kindergarten," and Madame Marienholtz in hep 
" Jai'din dea Enfans ; " but I shall not confine myself to 
them, for an American Kindergarten necessarily has ita 
peculiarities. 

In the first place, we must think of the accommodations. 
Tliese are not to be in the open air, as has been supposed 
by many, through misapprehension of the use of the word 
Kindergarten. But it is desirable that there should be a 
good play-ground attached to the rooms ; and Froebel 
thought it of very important religious influence that every 
child should have earth to cultivate, if it were only a foot 
square. 

Two rooms are indispensable, and if possible there should 
be three, all of good size, with good light and air : one rooni 
for music and plays, gymnastics, dancing, &c ; another for 
the quieter mecl. aical employments, — pricking, weaving, 
Eewing, moulding folding, paper-cutting, sticklaying, and 
block-building ; and still another for drawing, writing, object- 
teaching, and learning to read. It is desirable that every 
c;hild should have a box, if not a litlle desk, in order 1j] learn 
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lo keep lliings in oi-der. When thia cannot bo done, the 
teachers must so aiTange malieri!, as lo have everyihiiig 
ready for every change ; that no time may be lost and no 
conlusion arise. In my own Kindergarten, I arrange before- 
liand ihe chairs in the play-room in a solid square, into which 
the children march at the comraencemeiit of the exercises. 
Sitting in them, they sing their morning pi-ayer or hymn, 
hnar the reading, and take a singing les-on on Ihe scale. 
Then they rise, and, taking up their chaii-s, march into the 
other room for their reading lessons, which are always in 
two classes sometimes in Ihree. niey bring their chairs 
back again for luncheon, and then take them out for another 
lesson ; for in this room ihey have gymnastics, dancing, and 
Ihe play, and need a clear space for all. They come back 
with their chairs, at the close of the exercises, lo sing loni^ 
together before they disperse. Two of my rooms are car- 
peted. The other is smooth-floored for dancing, playing, 
and gymnastics. And, for tiie convenience of the gymnastics, 
it is well to paint, at convenient distances, Ktde feet in the first 
position, as Dr. Dio Lewis has done in his g}'mnastic hall. 

When Kindergarten accommodations can be built ex- 
pressly, I would suggest that there should be a house with 
glass walb and partitions, at least above the wainscoting; 
and that t!ie wainscoting should be rather high and painted 
black, so that every child might have a piece of the black- 
board ; for it is easier for a child to draw with a chalk on a 
blackboard than with a slate and pencil. 

A house of glass, on the plan of the crystal palace, would 
be no more expensive than if built of brick. It would se- 
cure the Kght and sunshine, and make it easy for the su- 
perintendent to overlook the whole. It should be equably 
warmed throughout. My own Kindergarten is not in a glass 
house, but is the lower floor of a house which has three 
rooms, with a hall between two of the rooms ; a large china 
closet which I use for the children's dressing, as well as to 
stare many things ; and beyond the third room, a bathinj; 
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room, with every convenience. Keoms, hall, elosel, and balh- 
ing room have all an east-south aspect, and are amply Hghlcd. 
The room between the china closet and bathing room is lonjjrer 
than it is wide, and has blackboard painted on three sides of 
it, so that each child has a piece of blackboard. 

It is possible to keep a Kindergarten in two rooms, but 
not possible to keep it in one, if it is of any dosii^ahle size, 
or there is any variety of age in the children. A large play- 
ground and some garden is desirable. I am so forluiiate as 
to have these in my house in Boston. 

The tables for the children to sit at should be low ; and il 
is a good plan to have theui painted in squares of an inch ; 
chequered, or ruled by lines, so that they may be able always 
to set their blocks down with perfect accuracy. 

One of the rooms it would be well to provide with JltU 
box-desks, in which ean be kept all the materials which each 
child uses, — slates and pencils, blocks, sticks, weaving and 
sewing materials, — and the children should be required to 
keep these in order. 

In my own Kindergarten I provide all the materials for 
their work and instruction, thus securing uniformity ; and 
it is better to do so always, and to charge a price covering 
the expense. It should be understood, from the first, that 
Kindergarten education is not cheap. 

As a Kindei^arten requires several pereons to keep it 
properly, a genial family, consisting of a mother and daugh- 
ters, of various accomplishments, might devote their whole 
house to it, preparing for the writing and drawing one large 
room witli blackboards all round, wfcose ai-ea could be used 
for the playing, gymnastics, and dancing. 

When this new culture shall be appreciated for its whole 
worth, it will not be deemed extravagant for a whole family 
thus (o devote their house, as well aa their time, to make a 
Kindergarten the temporary home of ;i large company of 
children. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



The first requisite to the Kindergarten is Music. The 
voice of melody commauda the will of the child, or i-ather 
disarms the caprice, which is (lie principle of disorder. Two 
hymns are given in this Guide with which to commence 
school, — oneheing the Loi-d's Prayer, set to cheerful music 

Bat tiiere should be regular scale singing, and if con- 
ducted by a teacher of tact, a ten minutes lesson may be 
given every day, and the interest be kept undiminished. 
The first lesson should be preceded by the teacher's drawing 
on the blackboard a ladder of eight steps, and then saying to 
tiie pupils, " Now listen to my voice, and see how it goes 
up these steps." She then sings the eight notes very clear- 
ly, pointing to each step of the ladder; and runs her voice, 
with equal distinctness, down the descending scale. The 
cliildren can then be asked to accompany ilie tnohei in go- 
ing up and down the liddei singing the numbei" 1 2 3 4, 
5 6 7 8 instead of do re mi There will doubtleas be 
enougl diBCoids lo be palpable to all ear** and these can be 
spoken of by the teacher and a piopoiition made that eieiy 
one who thmks he can go up ind donn the ladder ilone 
fthiU hold up I haid Some miy '>'' *' 'i- *<* ^° ''° hut a 
mijoiilj will h 1 Some will not tij at ill 

The teachei can tl tn say No * I am going to le'ich 
\iju all to do it — one at p at d t m Let us all sing one 
The piano u stiutk ind teacher and pupils all sing one 
*• Now let ui go up a step — one t<^ > Let this be repe ited 
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ncveral times. Then stop, and say, " Now I am going to 
strike one of these notes and see if you know it." Strike 
two, and ask, " What is that, 1 or 2 ? " There may be dif- 
ference of opinion! in wliich ease, ask all to "hold up their 
hands who think it is 2, and then all who think it is 1." 
TeU which is right, and say, "Now let us all sing 2." Tlien 
say, "Now let us go down that step, — 2, 1 ; and now up 
again, — 1, gj now all hold up their hands who can sin" 
1, 2, 1 ?" Select one after another to sing it alone with the 
piano, and after each has tried, let all sing with the teacher 
1, 2, 1, before another is asked to sing it. Then let all sing 
1, 1, 1; 2, 2, 2; 1, 1, I. Go on in this way till all the 
eight notes are learned. They will be able to tell thef* 
notes, when struck upon the piano, much sooner than they 
will be able to strike them with (heir voices. And other 
exercises, every day calling Upon Ibem to name notes struck, 
— at first one note, afterwards combinations of notes. 

The following exercises were given in my Kindero-arten 
in one year, whieh resulted in nearly ail the children being 
able to sing them alone, and tell any notes struck. 

1st. — 1 2 1; 11, 2 2, 1 1; 11 1 1, 22 22, 1111 
2 1 2, &c. 

2d. — 1 2 3, 3 2 I ; 1 3 3 1, 1 2 1, 2 3 2, 3 2 1. 

8d.— 1 234 5, 5432 1. 13 5, 53], 155 1. 

4ih. — 123456; 654321; IG, 61il35 6. 

5th. — 12345G7, 7654321; 135 8, 853 1. 

6th. — 1234567 8, 87564321; 135 8. 

This exercise can be varied by repeating each note one 
two, thi-ee, or four times. 

7lh. — 1 1 2, 2 2 3, 3 3 4, 4 4 5, 5 5 6, 7 7 8, 8 7 6 5 
4321. 

8lh. — 112,334,556,778; 87654321. 

9th. — 12, 1 2 1;2 3, 23 2;3 4, 343;4 5, 45 6 
5 6, 5 6 7 ; 6 7, 6 7 8 ; 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. 

10th. — I 1,22, 1; 22,33,2; 33, 44,3; 44,55,4; &c. 

Illh.— 1 3; 24; 35; 46;57; 68; 8, 6; 7.5; 6,4; 
6,3; 4,2; 3,1. 
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12tli — 1 Sij 8, 8531; 146 8, 8641; 188 1. 

13th. — 1 1, 3 3 ; 5 5, 8 8 ; 8 8, 7 7, 6 6, 5 5, 4 4^ 3 3, 
2 2, 1 1. 

14th.— 1 232 1; 23432; 34543; 45654; 
56765; 6787G; 78765432 1. 

15tli. — 1 2 1 233; 232344; 34345 5; 454 5 6 6; 
565677;67 6788;8888;7777;6666; 
a555;444.1;333S;2222;llll;18;8 1. 

Besides these ten minutea on the ecile, (which should not 
occur next to singing the hymn, but aftei lome other eici 
cise ha« mterveneJ,) it is in excellent phn lo kt the Kin 
dergarlen (.lose with singing =iongs bj lote The woido 
should be simple, such as " Ihe Cat and the bpairow,' 
and other prettj melodies to W foun<? in the Peslalozzian 
Singii^ Book and the minj compilitions prepired foi 
children For it is well foi th' child not to go out of (he 
natural octave, and to have the word" of songs adiptud to 
the childisli capacity. Besides Ih'f singing, the piano-forte 
should be used to play marches, as tfw children go from one 
room to another to Iheir different exercises. " Order is 
Heaven's first law," ind music is tte lieavenly voice of 
order, which disposes to gentleness ani? regularity of mo- 
tion. As all the exercises change every quarter of .in hour 
at least, this brings the marching to mitsic as often ; and it 
will last one or two mivutes, sometimes Ifloger, The chil- 
dren get accustomed to rise at the sound cf the piano, and 
it will be easy to make them silent during tl-e music, espe- 
cially if it is hinted to them that soldiers slwaya march 
in silence. Besides this, the piano is necessary for the 
gymnastics, and for the fanciful plays, which aiT always to 
be accompanied by descriptive songs. 

A few songs and plays are given in this Guide which, if 
Ink^n in turn, will recur not oftener than oncft in )*in daya. 
We subjoin a description of the plays. 

I will finish this chapter by a ti-anslation from a n^j'^cu of 
*■ Knseigiiement Musical, d'apres Froehel, par Fred. Stsrn, 
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prix, 2 francs : En vente k BruKulles, rue do Vifnne, 1 6, et 
a Paris, rue Fosaes St. Victor, 55." " A man to be com- 
jiliitf, should be master of linear and musical expression 
■Most of our education aims only to give him lingual expres- 
sion ; and drawing and music are considered accomplisji- 
raents merely ! The divine art which enables ua to repro- 
duce tlie human figui-e illuminated with the expression of 
the spirit, a mere accomplishment ! * Music, the melodious 
expression of our most intimate tlioughts, the coloi'ed reflec- 
tion of the heai-t, — a mere accomplishment ! 

" Life is Mtd, monotonous, earthy, without the arts. If a 
woman of the middle and higher classes especially, does not 
daily realize the higher life by knowledge of truth and love 
of beauty, what shall save her from the frivolity and ennui 
that gnaws away the heart, l.irnishes tl:e soul, and brings 
mistbrlune to the fireside? Every womim should be an 
artist, and raako artists of her children, if she would do u 
woman's whole duly. Especially should the mother (each 
her children to improvise music, which can be done by [lur- 
Euing this method. 

" He commences by the study of the three sounds constiiut- 
ing the major triad, and, as in the model gamut, or ffanivf of 
do, there ate three similar triads, three perfect major choixl-, 
do-mi-sol, fa-la-do, and sol-si-re, we begin naturally with tin; 
central chord, do-mi-sol, which we name the master chord ; 
for, in the model gamut of do, it is around this, as around a 
centre, (hat the two other triads balance themselves, the lower 
fifth, fal-la-do, and the higher fifth, sol-si-re. We can show 
the unity of plan between these three established notes, in 
all the possible changes. We thus introduce a fine variety 

* There is no excuse fiir ila being so considered in BoBton, now ttiat T>i: 
Kimmer, tlie ramatkalile seulptor of the Kalline Hladiator, lias foundcil 
the true method of teaching to draw the human figure. It is indeeit a 
method wWoli it U not probahle any person of less profound fenowleil>;e 
of file human figure than hiinaelf, (a practical surgeon as well as artist,| 
together with fieniua lexa bold and original, can conduct as he does; uo- 
laaa he eliall train sucb 1eachi:rs. 
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into the exei-cises, wliich pertnils the repetition of tlie siime 
sounds and intervala, without causing faligue or weariness to 
the child. 

" Scarcely have our pupils learned to eing or to repeat alone, 
at will, the three sounds do-ii>i-»ol, when we have them mark 
ihem with pencils on (he sli.ff (key of sol) ; only as in ihe 
unity of lone there are yet the two other peifect chords, fa- 
la-do and sol-si-re, we let tliem write the three notes of the 
central choi-d with a red pencil, and reserve the three sounds 
of the chord on the left, (ihe lower or suhdominant.) lo be 
wrilten with a yellow pencil, and tlie chord on the right, 
(higher or dominant,) with a blue pencil. On the other hand, 
for the appellative chords (dissonani,) made by the coinbina- 
lion of the chord sol-si-re, with one, two, and even thi'ee 
ijotes of Ihe choi'd fa-lo-do, we use green pencils (mixture 
of blue and yellow). For we would keep the theory in mind 
by visible signs, whidi act most powerfully upon the minds 
of children. 

" Then we pass lo perfect minor chords, and terminate this 
first bninch of our method by the study of the gamut. 

" Oui pupil know* as yet only a single tone, — the tone of 
do, which « e des gnate by the nime of model tone ; — but 
all musicnna aic awaie that lo know well one lone, is lo 
know them all since thty aie all clkulitcd on the model 
lone with winch we be^in The ^ei-oni | lit of our method 
will i! eat of the other tone- but it w ill proi e no serious dit- 
fitulty to our pupd 

" We lui e carefullj avoided scitntifae terms, though doubt- 
le's, by a learned teimmology, we should have struck super- 
tMial mind, more But we adlress out selves to the serious, 
who know that it is better to know ■» thing in itself, (in what 
conslitutes it essentiallj ,) without knowing its technology, 
th»ii to know obscure terms and be iguoiant of the thing. 

"Latt.! we h lU initiale our 1 upd into the language gen- 
erally aJopled bj ail treati e= on haimonj We wish that 
Mie d'kj he miy be a dntinguished hiimoni<l, knowing nm- 
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slca] gniTiimar at the foundation. It is strange that (he 
study of grainraav, so vigorously recommended for aJI oilier 
languages, is so entirely neglected in respect lo musical 
language. The study of harmony seems to be reserved 
exclusively to artials ; and even among them, only the few 
wlio are occupied wiih composing devote ihemselves to it 
with any profoundness. It is to tliis culpable negligence that 
we must attribute the difficulties of musical education. 
Where is the intelligent musician uho would dare to deny 
tiie nappy results insepanlle from the most profound study 
of music ? The scholar would neces-anly hai e to give much 
lps^ time to know the art in the beat mmnei, which is now 
icccasibk only to remarkable persons of stiong will. The 
gi-immatical study ot music should begin at the same time as 
all othei studies, and soon ma>ic would become the language 
of all, jnsteidofbeing le-eived exclusively lo the privifeged. 
"Doubtless great icfoim^ will be necessary to arrive at 
this lesull, and the spirit of routine which unhappily reigns 
oveiywiiere will render such refoims difftmlt. 

" However, we found great hopes on the inevitable devel- 
opment of the method ot Froebel, for the principles he lays 

down are of general application." 

I am myself so profoundly impressed with the importance 
of little children's beginning music in this iijanner, that, hav- 
ing found a teacher who is capable of it, I intend, another 
year, to have extra hours for those who will commence in- 
strumental music, in my own Kindergarten ; i^o that each 
child can have a lesson every day, and only play under the 
eye of ihe teacher until quite expert. 

I do not cast out these pages about inalrumenlal itiHEic; but I will aay, for 
ilie comfort of tboae KindergarinBiB, who cannol conimajiij nn instrument 
lliat ir. {fcmian KindergartenB I never fcuiid one. All (be playa were ilon* 
lo Tocal Biiiging, unaccampHDied. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

, GYMNASTICS, AND 



In playing The Pigeon-house, the teacher, who should 
always play with the children, lakes thi'ee quitrtera of the 
number, and forms them into a cirele, while the other quar- 
ter remains in the middle, to represent the pigeons. 

The cii'cle is the pigeon-house, and sings the song, begin- 
ning with the words ; 

" We open tha pigeun-house again," 

while, standing still, they all liold up their joined hands, so 
us to let all the pigeons out at the word " open ; " and, as ilie 
circle goes round singing, 

" And let all the happy flutlerers free. 

They flv o'er the fields and graasT {dain. 

Delighted with gbriouB liberty," 

the pigeons run round, waving their hands up and down 1o 

imitate flying. At the word " return," in the line 

" And when they return from their joyous flight," 

the joined hands of those in circle are lifted up again, and 
tlie pigeons go in. Then the pigeon-house closes round them. 
bowing their heads, and singing, 

" We shut np the house and bid them good -night," 
which ia repeated while the circle swings ofl? and again comes 
together bowing. 

The play can be done over until all in turn have been 
pigeons. 

In playing Hare in the Hollow, a fourth of the chil 
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dren ait in the middle, on tlieir hands and feet, wliile lliu 

rest, in circle, go round singing the thi'ee verses, and when 
the words "jump and spring," in the last verse, occur, the 
circle stops, and tlie joined hands are lifted up, and all the 
children leap out and around, on their hands and feet, (not 
knees,) — while the last lines are repeated twice. 

In The Cucicoos, a circle is formed, or two eoncentric 
circles, and four children are put in the four corners of the 
room to enact cuckoos. The cuckoos sing "cuckoo," and 
those childi-en in the circle answer ; and wlien the words of 
the song indicate that the cuckoos should join ihe children, 
all four burst into the circle, and those who arc found at liicir 
I'ight hands become cuckoos the next lime. 

Almosi like this last is the play of The Bees ; one child 
being put in the corner as a drone, and at the word " Be- 
ware" the drone breaks into the cii'de. 

The Wind-mill is done by dividing the children into com- 
panies of four, and letting them cross right hands and go 
round, and then cross left hands and go round the opposite 
way. By a change of the word wind-mill to water-wheel, 
the same music will serve for another play, in which there 
is a large circle formed, and then four or six spokes are 
made by six crossing hands in the middle, and tlien one or 
moi-e children lengthening each spoke, and joining it to the 
circle, which forms the rim of the wheel. Tliis is a more 
romping play Ihan either of the foregoing, as the diffei-ent 
velocities of those who are at the centre and circumference 
make it nearly impossible to have the motions correspond in 
lime ; but it is great fun, and serves for a change. 

The Clappers in the Corn-mill is made by one or by 
two concentric circles, going round as they sing the words ; 
and Ihe beauty of it consists in their minding the pauses and 
clapping in time. Whenever there are concentric circles, as 
is often necessary, when there are many cliildren, the circles 
should move in different directions, and all circular motions 
must be frequently reversed. 
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Ill The Sawyeks, the cliildren stand facing eaeli otlicr in 
couiiits, in a cireio, and move their joined hands fi-oin shoul- 
der lo shoulder in time to the music of the first verse. In 
Bin^ng the second verse, they skip round with their part- 
ners. 

In The Wheelbarrow, they are also arranged in couples, 
back to fi-ont; the front child leaning over I« imitata the bar- 
row, and stretching his hands behind him, which the child at 
his back takes as if to wheel. When the words are repeated 
the children reverse. 

In The Coopbks, the children, who form the barrels or 
hogshead, stand back to front in a circle, each taking hold of 
the waist of the one before him. The coopers walk round 
outside in lime, at every third step pounding on the shoulder 
of the child nearest him in the barrel. When the word 
"around" comes, the barrel must begin to turn, and the coop- 
ers stand still, pounding on the shoulders of each child as 
he passes. 

In The LiTTr.F. Master op Gymnastics, each child in 
turn stands in the middle of the circle, and makes any mo- 
lion he chooses, wliich all the rest imitate. 

EguAL Treading is done in a circle, or in two con- 
centric circles. 

In We like to go a-roving, the children march 
round freely within sound of the music, sinfjiiig and keep- 
ing time carefully. 

In The Fishes, the children are arranged as in ihe pigeon- 
house; and at the words "swimming," "above," "below," 
" straiglit," and " how." the fishes must make corresponding 
motions, while iLe circle that forms llie pond goes round 

In The Pendulum, the children follow each other in n 
circle, moving one arm before them, like a pendulum, in time 
to the music, and with a strongly marked motion, while they 
ail sing the song. When one arm is tired, the other can be 
1 ied for the pendulum. 
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Let tlie children also follow one anol.hcr in a cirele to pt:iy 
TttK Weathercock. Beforeliand, the points of the torn- 
pass should be deSntid in the room, and the children must 
point, as they sing, " North. South, East, West," 
, Tlie preitiest of all the plays is The Peasant. AH join 
'liands and sing, going i-onnd in time with the music, when 
they come to the words, " Look, 'tis so — so does the peasant," 
they must make the coiTesjionding motion. In the iii-st verse, 
tliey make believe, as the cliildi-en say, to hold up the api-on 
with one hand, and throw llie seed with the other. In the 
second verse, they kneel on one knee at the tame wonl^, and 
make believe hold the com with one hand and cut with the 
other. In the third ver=e, they put the doubled fists a( the 
left shoulder, and make the motion of thi-a.-hing. In the 
fourth vei-se, they make the motion uf holding and shaking a 
sieve. In the fifth, they kner>l on one knee and rest the head 
in the hand ; in the sixth, they jump straight up and down, 
turning to each point of the compas", till the choru^, " la, la," 
begins, when each lakes his next neighbor for a paitner, and 
they skip round the room. 

Some other plays, accompanied by musical words, can be 
found in the guide-books of European Kindergartens; and 
the music, with English words, will be shortly published 
in this country by Ditson, of Boston, to meet the growing 
demand of Kindergartens. 

But the ahoTe description of the plays gi\ea no adequate 
idea of what can lie made of them, such as the Kindergartner 
obtains at the Normal class ; for they are much more than 
bodily exercises. It is wonderful to see what is. made of 
them, in such a Kindergarten as that of Madame Vogler in 
Berlin, where the conversations before beginning, and in the 
pauses for rest, call the children's attention to (he facts and 
processes of nature and art, symbolized by the plays. 

The words and music are taught very carefully, and the 
dancing is gentle, so that there may be CKhilaratJon without 
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The object-lessons iuvolveil in the pinys are ihoso which 
especia.lly belong to the KjiidergaTt«n, because their aim is not 
80 much to open the intellect to science, as to give moral traiii- 
iiig. The latter Is ever to be kept in advance of the former ; 
for it is the tree of life, whose fruits — if they are first eaten — 
will render harmless and salutaiy those of the tree of 
knowledge. 

I was not unaware of this when I began my own Kinder- 
garten ; and the very first thing I did, was to give an object 
k'sson, which was, as I afterwards found, exactly in the spirit 
of Froebel. When the children were assembled the first day, 
in my very pleasant room, looking full of expectation, I went 
forward with a beautiful rose-tree in a little flower-pot, ami 
said, " Come, and I will show you what is beautiful. It is 
a ixise fully blown. Now say the words — all of you — after 
me ; and I said again, ' It is a rose fully blown.' " They ail 
repeated these words with glad voices, and then each follow- 
ing sentence of that beautiful pro?e hymn oF Mra. Bur- 
bauld. I especially noted the smiling eyes and lips, as they 
repeated, — 

" He who made the rose is more beautiful than the rose. 

" It is beautiful, but He is beauty," 

Another day a basket of roses was handed round to the 
children t and, when each had one in hand, this recitation waa 
renewed. 

After it was over, I said, " What did God make the rose 
for ? " They all smiled, as if conscious of knowing ; and one, 
more courageous than the rest, said, "To give us pleasure;" 
followed by a dear little utilitarian, who said, "To make 
rose-water." I added, " Tea ; and the rose-water gives us 
pleasure, too, because it has a sweet smell, and a sweet taste, 
besides. Is not God very good to give us roses to "ook at 
and smell ; and to make into rose-water, after they are all 
faded and fallen to pieces? What is the reason that God 
makes things to give us pleasure ? Could we not have lived 
very comfortably without flowers?" They answered spon- 
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taneously, " Becauaa God loves us." " What else Joes tlio 
dear God give us to make us happy?" Diffei-ent chiWren 
auswei-ed, and spoke of different flowers, and of other thinc^ 
which gave them pleasure, and thus they were put into a 
grateftil mood, without a word said ahout tlie dutff of grati- 
tude to God i for love of God comes spontaneously, when he 
is conceived aright, and forecloses the thought of duty. Dut 
duty to our fellow-creatures should always be suggested when 
the heart is ovei-flowing with gratitude to the common Father. 
I went on asking such questions as " Do you love anybody ? 
what do you do to make people happy that you love ? what 
would you like to do with your rose ? Do siek people like to 
liave flowers ? do you know any sick person ? do you like 
to do the same kind of things God does ? do you think God 
wants you to make your friends happy ? and all happy whom 
be loves?" The roses were then gathered into a shallow 
basin of water, to be preserved (ill school should be over, 
and they could go and bestow them as they had seveially 
suggested ; for it is important to make children do whatever 
of kindness they think of, not idly sentimentalize. 

Other lessons, on the material origin of the rose, the 
planting, the process of growth, and even the making of 
rose-water, opened up; and Mrs. Barbauld's prose hymns 
afforded other subjects for similar lessons, as well as whatever 
other hymns they learned to recite or sing ; and I took great ' 
care that no hymns should be sung that did not admit of 
being made intelligible to their hearts and imaginations. 

Moral training is effected by taking care in the plays to 
keep the children in the mood of mutual accommodiition, by 
showing them how this is necessary for the beauty of tlie 
play. There is also a great opportunity in the playing, to 
check ali selfish movements, by appeals to sympathy and con- 
science, which is tlie presentiment of reason, and forefeeiing 
of moral order, for whose culture material order is indis- 
pensable ; and order must he kept by the child intentionally, 
tliat it may cultivate the iutellectual principle of which it ie 
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the manifestation. Some plan of piay ]H-eycut-. the litlle 
creatures from hurting each otiier, and fancy natnrally 
furnishes the plan, — the mind unfolding itself in fancies, 
wliich are easily quickened and led in harmless directions by 
an adult of any resource. Children delight to personate ani- 
mals ; and a fine genius could not hetter employ itself than in 
inventing a great many more plays, setting lliem to rhythmi- 
cal words, describing what is to be done. Kindergarten playe 
are easy intelleetual exercises; for to do anything whatever 
with a thought beforehand, develops the heart or quickens 
the iotelligeDce ; and thought of this kind does not lax intel- 
lect, or check physical development, which last must never 
bo sacrificed in the process of education. 

There are enough instances of marvellous acquisition in 
infency, to show that imbibing with the mind is as natui'al as 
with the body, if suitable beverage is pat to the lips ; but in 
most cases the mind's power is balanced by instincts of body, 
which should have priority, if they cannot certainly be in 
full harmony. The mind can better afford to wait for the 
maturing of the body, for it survives the body, than Ihe IxMly 
can afford lo wait for the mind ; for it is irretrievably stunted, 
if the nervous energy is not free to stimulate its special 
organs, at least equally with those of the mind. 

There is not, however, any need to sacrifice the culture of 
either mind or body, but lo harmonize them. They can and 
ought to grow together. They mutually help each other. 
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CHAPTER y. 



THE KINDERGARTNER. 



The first reijnieite to a Kindergarten is, of course, tlie 
Kindergaj'tner, fiilly intelligent of childhood, and thoroughly 
trained herself in everything that the child is to do. 

The firat Kindergarluer was Froebel himself; who, in tiie 
course of a long life, studied into the science of childliood, 
and worked out a series of arttstical exercises, which aim lo 
educate — that is, (?j-«w forth — the powei-s of children from a 
more profound depth than ordinary education respects. But 
instead of beginning with putting checks upon childish play, 
he took the hint of hia method from this aponlaneous activilyj 
and began with genially directing it to a moi-e certainly 
beautiful effect than it can attain when left to ilself. A large 
part of the art of primary school- teaching hitherto, has con- 
sisted in keeping children still, and preventing them from 
playing. 

It was FroebeFs wisdom to accept the natural activity of 
childhood as a hint of the Divine Providence, andto utilize 
its spontaneous play for education. And it is this whicli 
takes away from his system that element of baneful antago- 
nism which school discipline is so apt to excite, and which it 
IS such a misfortune should ever be excited between the 
young and old. Nothing is woi-se for the soul, at any period 
of life, than to be put upon self-defence ; for humility is the 
condition of the growth of mind as well as morals, and en- 
sures that natural self-respect shall not degenerate into a petty 
wilfulness and self-ass ei-tion. The divine impulse of activity 
in children should not be direotly opposed, but accepted and 
guided into beautiful production, accoi-ding to the laws of 
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creative order, wliich the adult haa stnriied out in iialm-e, 
and genially presents in playing with the child. 

But such playing is a gi'eat art, and fbunded on the deepest 
science of nature, within and without ; and therefore Fi-oebel 
never established a Kindergarten without previously prepar- 
ing Kindergartners by a nonnal training, wliich his faitlifiil 
.li=(-ip]es have scrupiilou&ly kept up. And if only genius and 
love like his own could iu one lifetime have discovered tho 
seienee and worked out the processes of this culture, yet 
"lundrcds of pupils of these normal clas-ies have proved, that 
any fairly gifted, well-educated, genial - tempered joung 
woman, who will devote a reasonable time to training for it, 
can become a competent Kindergartner. 

Nothing short of this will do: for none of the manu.tls 
which have been written to guide already trained experta, 
can supply the place of the living teacher. Written words 
will not describe the fine gradations of the work, ov give an 
idea of the conversation which is to be constantly had with 
the children. It would be less absui'd lo suppose that a per- 
son could learn lo make watches by reading a description of 
the manufacture in an encyclopaedia, than to suppose a i>ersoTi 
could learn to educate children by mere formulas. 

Indeed, it is infinitely less absurd. For a child is not 
finite mass to be moulded, oi' a blank paper to be writh^n 
upon, at another's will. It is a living subject, whose own co- 
operatioD — or at least willingness — is to be conciliated and 
made instrumental to the end in view. Would a Cremona 
violin be put into the hands of a person ignorant of music, to 
he tuned and made to discourse divine harmonies? How is 
it, then, tliat the "harp of a thousand Strings" — which God 
[luts into the hands of eveiy mother, in perfect tune — is so 
recklessly committed, first to ignorant ^rl-nurses, and then 
to the least educated teachers? Looking at cMldi-en's first 
schools, it would seem that anybody is thought skilful enough 
to begin a child's education ! It takes a long apprenticeship 
10 leai-n lo play on the instrument with seven strings, io 
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order to bring out music. But il ia stupidly thought tliat 
anybody can play on the greater instrument, whose strings 
tlu-ill with pleasure or pain, and discourse good or evil, as they 
arc touched wisely or unwisely ! 

Froebel struck the key-note of the music of the spheres, 
which human life is destined to become, when he announced, 
as a first principle, that the well-thought-out wisdom of the 
ideal mothei-'s love is the science of education ; and that this 
science of sciences is founded on self-knowledge ; by which 
lie did not mean (any more than did Socrates, or that older 
sage who engraved "know thyself" upon the temple of 
Delphi) individual idiosyncrasy, but the very self which 
Jesus Christ said all men must become, when he set a little 
child in the midst, and declared that no one could enter his 
kingdom, that did not become as one ; and when, another 
time, he called and blessed little children, because, as he said, 
of such was the kingdom of heaven ; and again, more signifi- 
cantly still, when he warned from "offending (it might bo 
better rendered perverting) these little ones ; became," as he 
added, " their spirits do (dways behold the face of my Father 
who it in heaven." To know the soul before it has been 
warped by individual caprice and circumstance, is the science 
of sciences, on which is to be founded the art of arts ; via., 
that of educating the child so that its individuality may de- 
velop, not destroy, its sense of universal relations. And 
hei-e I must pause to say, that it is simply astonishing that 
when most of us believe, as our religion, that Jesus Christ 
embodied in himself the wisdom, as well as love, and even 
j)ower of God, — " without measure," — his words about 
cliildren are passed over witli so little inquiry into the depths 
of their meaning. What can it mean — that their spirits 
always behold the face of the Father — short of the veiy 
philosophy of Giobei-li, — that the newly-created soul com- 
mences 

constituti 



the eternal world, with a reciji- 
ion of God rememlered in the heart through life, and 
the divine term of conscience, which is the con- 
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8TANT, ivliiio tho human tonn is of ouly fltful gi-owlh. Al 
Wordsworth says, — 

"Our Life's Star 
Hath had cleeirhere its setting, 

And coinetb <ix>m abr! 

Not in entire fajgetfulnass 

And not in otter naliedneas, 
Bui traiiing clouds of glory do we come 

From God who is our home. 
Heaven lies about ua in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Dpon the growing boy, 
But he beholds Iha light and whence it flows; 

He sees it in hitjng : 
Tho youth, who daily from the East 
Must (ravel, still is nature's priesf, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended." 

But Froebel does not, like Woi-dswoith, make it slnclly iiicTi- 
tahie, however it may have hitherto been common, that 



for he teaches that the parental sympathy and instruction of 
{]iose adults who have attained 

" The IMth that looks tlirough death 
In years thai bring tho philosophic mind " 

Bliould intervene ; which is just Kindergarten culture ; pre- 
serving the heart's vision of the truths that 

" We are toiling all onr lives to flnd '■ 

unsliadowed ; whilb the organs of the human mind giadually 
bring to bear God s m'inifestdtion in natuie whith, point by 
point, tbrms the human understanding, by mtking in mttl 
lectual consciou'iness of what the heait knows 

Because the science of education is the analysis a d gauging 
of love by intellea Froebel loup-lit ihc tine form of tli art 
ef education in the method of the niothci s love, ^vliith he 
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stK'Iicd out with a philoaophic earnestness. Not that any 
mother could lell him Uie secret. It cannot he put into 
formuliis, nor does it come hy intuition into the Bcicntific form 
ia which a Kindergaitner needs lo have it. Froebel, in 
watching the mother, faw that she was "led in a way she 
knew not." But be divined the meaning of that way, and its 
issues, and gives it to the Kindirgartner. 

The beginning of a child's life is its learning the fact and 
USC& of its body. Here, as everywhei-e, human action blindly 
gropes for knowledge. The child cannot even find the breast 
to suelf, but auclis what is nearest, compelling Ihe mother to 
give it the br.-ast by automatic motions which she under- 
stands ; or by cvies which awaken her heart. Gradually these 
reciprocal instincts open upon the child the fii-st thing it 
knows i namely, that it is dependent for the means of life. 
For a child knows, in its heart, for a long lime before it 
i-eflects and gets the thought, that not in itself, but outside of 
itself, is the soui-ce of its life. Of course, it is bodily life 
merely that it seeks at tiret, trying to incorporate the without 
with the within by eating every thing; the organs for this 
action on tlie outward world being lirst developed. But if it 
is regularly fed and kept comfoi'lable, the eye will be satisfied 
■with seeing, the ear with hearing, the hand with handling. 

Now ii. Is no less the instinct of the mother to make the 
baby's body the first plaything, than to feel its own body is 
the first pleasure of tlie child. To use its organs in play is 
the first action in which the voluntary combines with the 
instinctive animal impulse. 

ITie first distinctive human intelligence a child expresses, is 
the recognition of its mother's smile. Its higher life begins 
in the reciprocation of that smile. No mere animal smiles ! 
The mother's heart also goes to meet the child's feith with 
vocal expressions of tender joy i the heart of the child ia 
awakened by tones which emparadise it, and it answers by 
like tones. There is nothing among the lower animals like 
this conversation of mother and child, hy looks and tones, 
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empavadising b„tl.. By and by, it notices light and colore, 
and begins to play with its bands and feet. 

Hence the must characteristic work of Froebel is "The 
brother's Coisettng Songa." lu this imperfect world, motliers 
are not always true to ideal mothei-hood ; but ignorance, and 
often indolence, and other forms of self-indulgence, superin- ■ 
diicing stupidity,— even a tyrannous sense of property in 
the child, and sometimes mere timidity, interferes. And, in 
general, Froebel saw how little most mothers reflect on tho 
great work they are doing when they play with their children. 
He wished them^ to study into the laws they arc obe>ing, in 
order tg discover their scope and meaning, that they raay bo 
able to supplement with thought the shorl-cemings of their 
loo often spoilt instincts. Mothers taught him more than they 
knew themselves ; and he repaid the debt by telling them 
what they taught him in these >■ Cosseting Songs," which he 
gathered from many lips and brought together for the enrich- 
ing of all. 

Fii^l may be seen in the pictured illustrations which ac- 
company the songs, that the plays are merely the sympathetic 
furtherance of the child's own motions. The mother enjoys 
the sight of her baby kicking up its little legs, fumbling its 
little hands, and enjoying its bodily existence generally ; and 
she sympathizingly intervenes, and draws the child to forget 
itself in its heai-tisense of her sympathetic presence. She 
feeds the instinctive putting forth of its own joy, the firat 
form of its faith, with tho expression of her joy ; and thus 
the heart grows with the body, and the mmd opens to expect 
boundless love, which it reciprocates without reserve. A, 
healthy child 

"Lovea whale'er it looks upon." 

If it is not happy and loving, it is the condemnation of ila 
environment. Some one in i-elalion with it, perhaps more 
than one, has failed to show the necessary love; and "bettof 
were it for such," as Jesus Christ has said. " that a millstone 
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wer« hung about tliuir necks, and they were east into tlie 
iitfermost depths of the sen." If thej^e worJs mean any 
thing, — and who will dai-e say they are mere rhetoric? — 
then let us take care that we do not rush into the work of 
education, without being sure that we shall not do so itntncuse 
a mischief; and let mothers see to it, that tliej do not put 
tlieir children into the care of persons who do not combine 
lo\e and knowledge of childliooil in measures not to be ex- 
pfrted of ihe common run of children's nurses and priniary 

Not only because every mother is not an ideal mother, but 
because sometimes children are consigned, by inevitable cir- 
cumstance, to other nursing ihan a wise mother's, such a 
manual as the " Cosseting Songs " is indispensable to instruct 

And nurses ought always to be instructed. Wlien Froebel 
was in Hamburg, he recei*ed nurses into normal training. 
Both mothers and nurses brought their infants of six months 
old to his house, aud he taught them how to play with — 
wilhout fatiguing — thetn, by carefully respecting those indi- 
cations of pleasure and pain which are the chdd's only means 
of communication. 

And as lectures on child-^alwe are a part of the Kinder- 
garten ti-aining, those preparing to be children's nurses, even 
to this day, are admitted to ihe Hamburg training-school, 
which was not relinquished when Fi'oebel died, but is now 
instructed by the best teachers of the Volka-Kindergartens, 
wlio go into it by turns. It has its sessions in the eveuiugsi 
and the normal pupils pay for their instruction, at least in 
part, by assisting in the morning in Ihe Volks-Kindei'garten, 
which forms also an important part of their training. 

But at all events, there can be no adequate Kindergarten 
culture anywhere, uuIpbs a specific normal training is con- 
stantly kept up to supply the evei"- increasing demanil which 
Hinds to outgo tlie supply, especially when nurses lire ad- 
mitted, a'- at Hambura. 
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Hiiving tl]U3 indicated tlif source wlience must be drawn 
llie Kindergarten culture, it is not our puriiose to attempt the 
impossible, by stating it abstractly ; for a series of abstrac- 
tiims is more apt to conceal than to repeal a living science. 
No book can train a Kimlergartnev, but only at best serve 
as a convenient reminder to educated experts, and instruct 
parents that there is one necessary condition of their chil- 
dren's rereiving Ihe benefit of KindetgaMen culltiie; viz., 
a thoroughly educated Kmdergarfner. 

And this may be obtained e^en in America, from a lady of 
the apostolic succession : a pupil of the training-school of the 
Baroness Marienholtz. of Berlin, whn has devoted hei' lalenta, 
her fortune, the prestige of her rank, and her personal ser- 
vices, to spread the art of her revered master on the conti 
nent of Europe. Miss Kriege not only has studied a year in 
this training-school, but all the while frequented (he Kinder- 
garten of Madame Vogler, as observer and assistant ; and. — 
together with her mother, a lady who is the equal of the 
Baroness Marienholtz in eveiy thing but the fortune which 
enables the latter (o teach without price, — combines every 
qualification, with enthusiasm, for the spread of a method of 
educarion that unquestionably has a gi-eat future in tliis 
country, inasmuch as it makes a true base to the grand 
harmonies of our national constitution. 

As one feature of the normal cIa=B is a senes of lectures 
on the being of the child, which are given on one day of the 
week, it would be desirable that Madame Kriege should 
admit mothers and sisters who have no intention of making 
teaching their vocation, but who may thus understand and be 
able to co-operate in spirit with the Kindei^artner, in the 
education of the cliildi-en: for it is a great hindrance to 
the Kindergnrten when it is not understood at home. All 
the educatoi-s of the child should understand each other, 
and co-operate, if the highest results are to be attained. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



KINDEEGAJITES OCCUrATIOHS. 



TuBRB ia a kind of thing done in Kindergarten, wliicli 
retains the best characteristics of cliildish play, aod yet 
assumes the serious form of occupation. 

Fancy-work, if Froebel's method he strictly followed, is 
tho best jniliation of industry ; for it can serve to a perfect 
intellectual training. 

Childish play has all the main characteristics of art, inas- 
much as it is the endeavor to " conform the shows of things 
to the desires of the mind," — Bacon's definition of poetry. 
A child at play is histrionic. He personates characters, with 
costume and mimic gesture. He also undertakes to repi-o- 
sent whatever thing interests his mind "by embodiment of it 
in outward form. Advantage is taken of this, by Froehel, to 
initiate exquisite manipulation, in sevei-al differtnt materials ; 
a veritable artistic work, which trains the imaginalion to use, 
and develops the understanding to the appreciation of beauty, 
symmetry, or order, — " Heaven's first law." 

Froebel's first two Gifts, as tliey are called, are a box of 
colored worsted balls, and a box containing the cube, the 
sphere, and the cylinder. These two Gifts belong more es- 
pecially to the nursery series, and were published some years 
since in Boston, with little iMoks of rhymes, and suggestions 
for playing with babies. 
' But they can be used, in some degree, in the Kindergarten : 
the first, to give lessons on (he harmonies of colors ; and the 
second, to call attention to fundamental differences of form. 

It is possible, however, to omit these, and begin a Kinder- 
garten with the Third Gift, which is a little wooden box, 
containing ciglit cubes of an inch din 
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The first plays with these blooks, especially if tbe cliilJren 
»re VU17 youug, wiJl bo to make what Froebel calls forms of 
life; that is, uliairs, tables, columns, walls, tanks, stables, 
houses, &c. Everybody conversant with children knows how 
easily ihey will "make believe," aa they call it, all these 
different forms, out of any materials whatever ; and are most 
nmused, when the materials to be ti-ansformed by their [«[■- 
sonifying and symbolizing (kncy are few, for so mudi du 
children enjoy the exercise of imagination, that Ihey find it 
more amusing to have simple forms, which they can "make 
believe," — first to be one thing, and then another, — than to 
have elaborately carved columns, and such like malei'iala, for 
building. There is nothing in life moi-e charming to a specta- 
tor, than to see this shaping fancy of children, making every- 
thing of nothing, and scorning the bounds of probiibility, and 
even of possibility. It is a prophecy of the unending do- 
minion which man was commanded, ut his creation, to have 
over nature ; and gives meaning to the parable of the Lord 
God's bringing all creatures before Adam, that he might give 
them their names. 

Worilsworih felicitously desci-ibes, in that ode which he 
calls "Intimations of Immortality in Childhood," this victo« 

" The seer blest, 
On whom tliose tnitlis do rest, 
Whith we are toiliiit; all our lives to find." 

"Behold tlie child among his new-born Uissee; 
A aix years' darling of a pigmy size; 
See where, mid work of his own hand, be lie^ 
Fretted by Bailies of his mother's kisses. 
With light upon him frnm his father's eysBl 
See at his feet some tittle plan or chart, 
Some fragment of his dream of hum m life, 
Shaped hy himself with newly learnM ait,iv 

A wedding or s festival, 

A mourning or a foneral; 
And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his soag. 
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Then he will tit his iongue 

To dialogues of business, love, or alii& ; 

But it will DOt be long 

Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new joy and pride, 
The little aolnr cons anolber part ; 
Filling fVoni time lo time his humourous stage 
Wiib all the persons down to palsied age 
That life brings with her in her equipage." 

That this is a literal picture, every mother knows ; and, in 
this childish play, thei'e is all the subjective part of a genuiiio 
woi'k of art; the effort heing to dramatize, or embody in 
fiirm, the inward fancy, no less than in the case of the most 
mature and successful artist. The child seizes whatever 
materials are at hand to give objectivity to what is within ; 
and he is only hafHed in the effect, because he is not devel- 
oped enough in understanding, and has not knowledge enough 
to discover or appreciate means appropri ite to his ends It is 
for the adult to show him that the univeise i^ a magnzmo of 
materials given to the human i-ace, wherewith each is to build 
an image of God's creative wisdom, into which he shall in 
wardly grow by the very act of accomplishing this dt-^tinv 

As the child is satisfied at first with a Bynilwlitil lepie 
sentation of his inward thought, a row of chairs uid foot- 
stools, arranged in a line, makes a railroad to his imagin-ition , 
and no less a row of cubes, one being piled on another for 
the engine. 

In using the blocks in a Kindergarten, the child at first is 
left to his own spontaneity, as much as po.'sible; but the 
teacher is to suggest means of carrying out whatever plan or 
idea he has. What is cultivating about the exercise is, that 
the child makes or receives a plan, and then executes it ; has 
a Ihought, and embodies it in a form. 

Hut something more can be done with the blocks. Thoy 
can be made symbolical of the personages and objects of a 
story. Thus even with the eight blocks, five may be a flock 
of shee[j, one the shepherd, one a wolf who is seen in tli'^ 
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distance, and wlio conit-s. to steal a alieep, and one tlie sliep- 
herd'a dog wlio is to defend the sheep against the wolf. 

When all the Gifts come to be uicd, much more compli- 
cated dramas may be represented. The teacher should sel 
an example ; as, for instance, thus : " I am going to build a 
light-house, so ; " (she piles up some blocks and leaves oppu- 
ings near the lop, which she says are " the lantern part where 
the lights are put;" near the light-house are a numlier of 
blocks, rather confusedly laid together, of whicli she says,^ 
" These are rocks, which are very dangerous for ships, hut 
which are scarcely ever seen, because the water dashes over 
them, especially when there is a storm, or when the night is 
dark; and that is the reason the light-house is put here. 
Whenever sailors see a light-house, they know there is daugei 
where it stands ; and so they steer their ships away from the 
place. Look here ! here is a ship " (and she constructs with 
oth block sora th wl h h call 1 p hoo 
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blocks In mikin^ thit ^ nith the b!oek a greit ileal is lo 
he taid about setting them accurately upou each otner and 
upon the square* drawn on the table (if it le so paintedl I 
was both amused and instructed when I wis in Hambutg 
by seeing a little tible iull of ! ildien taking a flist lessjn in 
nuking two chairs by piling three blocka on ei 1 other foi 
the bick and [uttiug one in froil t r the seat the Kinder 
^itner going round so ^enoi&ly to see if each bio k wis 
adjLi ted eviillj and stood «quuely ^\ hen at length the 
i.hiirswen. done the children took hold of handn md i-ecitel 
9iimltant,ou«ly with tbc Kmdergai tner t verae of poetrj 
and then sa,ng it I ciuld n t unlerstani the words but the 
convtraafion while the j weie making the chairs hid helped 
the several chiidrens lincy to seat their fathers, mothcis or 
erindpJreiits or some other fivoute fnends in them each 
clill hmng been a'-ked for whom he wished to mike I s 
chaiis which developed a good li-al of the domestic urcum 
Btinces None of the cla-.s wa« moie thin four yeare old 
But the most important use of the eig! I blocks is (j lead the 
children through a aeries of symmetrical forms, which Froebel 
calls forms of beauty. 

As a preparation for this work, the children are questioned, 
tin they understand which is the right, and which the left 
side of the cube made by the eight blocks ; which the front, 
and which the back side ; wliich the upper, and wiiieh the 
under side ; and are able to describe a cube by its dimen- 
sions ; also to know how to divide the whole cube into two, 
four, or eight parts; how to divide the length, how the 
breadth, and how the height, into two parts, — lessons of 
analysis sufficiently amusing, and giving precision to their 
use of words. 

Dividing the height, they get a simple fundamental form ; 
and the four blocks taken off can be arranged around the 
others symmelrically. 

For instance : tell thein, first, to take an inch cube and 
place it in front of the square that tlie foui lower blocks 
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k h t h If h 11 b one blo(.-k, and the otlier 

I alt th th th t 11 tl t take anotber small cube, 

1 pi t pp t tl w y, one-half on one cube, 

d tl tl 1 if 1 tl Already they will find the 

I re ymm t 1 ti y y phrase it, even. Then 

11 th m t [ t be 1 ^h hand of the fundamental 
i 1 m y as b f d then another opposite 

th 1 ft d d th figu will be still more sym- 

1 

Wh h 1 he d all rounij, ttll them to 

m tl f f bl k J t h If bl k to the right ; then the 
ppo 1 If bl k t th 1 ft ; then the right-hand 

bl k 1 It bl k f 1 b k d, on the opposite Bide, 
th 1 f I d bl k 1 If hi k t w ds the front. This will 

k jnira t oil f m Again, they may he told 

th f t bl k I It Ilk 1-irther to the right ; and 
then moyo the opposite one to the left, ind so on, — which 
will make another figure Their attention must be diawn to 
the feet that alwiy, — if the symmetry is to be reltiiud — 
all four of the movable blocks mu=t be m leJ demonstrating 
to the eyes, by otherwise [nung them that symmetry is 
more pleasing than confusion and order thin disoider 

In going on through the large numbci of foims wliith are 
given in the minials of Madime Ronge and the Baroress 
Marienholtz for the convenience of the Kindu gartncrs tlit 
children can be asked in turn to suggest rules for new figures, 
nod then directed how to apply the rule, and adjust each of the 
four blocks to make a symmetry. Oflen, a form of the aeries 
given, is anticipated ; but, if no suggestion is made by the 
children, the Kindergartner must choose, and ask if so and so 
would not be pretty. But in no ca.se must the engraved 
forms be given as a pattern. Imitation is mechanical, and 
children soon tire of working by pa-tterna ; while to work 
from a rule, whether it is suggested by another, or is one's 
own fancy, will keep up the interest a long while, and stimu- 
late invention ; for it is real intellectual work, though less 
abstract than geometry. 
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The great secret of the cliwrn of working out synidieCrieal 
forms is, that the mind is created to make, like the divine 
mind. " God geometi'izes," says Plato ; and therefore man 
geometrizea. The generation of forms by crystallization, and 
by vegelabla and animal organization, follows the law of 
polarity, which is alike the law of the human and the mode 
of the divine creation. It was amusing to hear a little child 
ci'y out, " I cannot find an opposite ; " and, when another said, 
'■ No matter, take this," reply, " But then it will not make 
anything." 

In going through the series of foi'ms, made fii-st by the 
eight blocks, then by those of the Fourth Gift, and aftei-^ 
wards by the larger number of the Fifth and Six(h Gifts, the 
child comes, by being led perpetually to pufdown opposifes, 
in order to make symmetry, to learn the value of the law of 
polarization, which obtains alike in thought, and in the created 

But, besides the boxes of solids, there ai-e boxes of trian- 
gles, one of equilateral, one of right angle, and two of 
isosceles triangles — one acute and one obtuse — affordmg 
means for an infinity of forms of beauty; so that this amuse- 
ment of making 'symmetrical forms is not exhausted in the 
whole four years of the Kindergarten course. 

The same principle of polarity is brought out in tl:e com- 
bination of colors, as well as of forms. 

In weaving bookmarks and mats, with strips of different 
colored papers, the series of forms becomes more attractive 
by observing the harmonies of color. The children are 
taught, by the colored balls of the First Gift, to distinguish 
t!ie primai-y and secondary colors, and to arrange them har- 
moniously. Children acquii-e very soon a very exquisite taste 
in color, and, if carefully called to attend to harmonies, detect 
an incongruity at once. 

Calkins, of New York, has published sheets of diagrams, 
if they may be so called, of the harmonies of colors. 

The Kindergartner, while at the training-school, gets a 
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senes of several Ijundred woven forms, to relievo lier fit'-o 
the iatigue of constantly inventing, when she is full of c:iii>. 
But ehildren soon begin to invent of themselves, and arK 
recreated — not faligued — by it. Tliia weaving may lir 
turned to much account for innnmei'able oiimmenlal articles 
which the children ai-e delighted to make, in order to have 
something of their own, to give lo tlieir friends, at Chrislmas 
New Year's, and birthdays. Our woodcut gives the begin- 
ning of the series of woven forms. Childi-eu of three years 
old can begin these ; and those of five will make beautiful 
things. But a sei'iea of forms may perhaps be most easily 
begun by little chrldreu, by sewing colored worsted threads 
into pricked paper. 

One essential furniture of the Kindergarten is paper ruled 
in B<iuai-es of a sixteenth of an inch, which can be done 
wlierever paper is ruled, Evei7 child should have a piece of 
this paper, pricked in the crossings of the squares, and be 
taucht to use the needle and colored thread, so as first to 
make parallel lines, then diagonals, then right angles, then 
squares ; and then other more complex but still symmetrical 
Hgures. 

This squared paper may also be used to teach prickmg, 
first at the crossings of the lines, preparing sheets for sewing, 
and then making a serifs by pricking eymmetiical forms; fol- 
lowing the same general law as produced beauty with the 
blocks and triangular planes. 

Also, simultaneously with these occupations, the children 
should be induced U> draw, by means of this squared paper. 
A. very small child can he taught to use the pencil, so far as 
lo draw a line of an eighth of an inch over the blue line, or 
the water-mark of the squared paper. Immediately these 
lines must be so drawn as to correspond and make forms; 
and it is perfectly wonderful to the child himself, lo find how, 
by following the rules given, he goes straight on to make the 
most complicated forms and beautiful devigns. IVhen T wna 
in Di-csden, I bought of Ma.lamc ManiUiidt liinnhcils of 
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drawings made in series by children between three and seven 
years of age, where no stroke was longer than an eighth of 
an inch. I was told that every one was the invention of some 
child ; for only inventions were carefully preserved. 

But another manipulation must not be forgotten ; viz., the 
folding of paper. 

Here, a square piece of paper, of four or five inches, is 
given to the child, who had previously been exercised in 
building with solids, in making forms with sticks, and in pea- 
work ; which last is done by having sharp-pointed sticks 
of various lengths, and constructing squares, triangles, and 
the frames of chairs, and other articles of fui-niture, uniting 
the sticks by means of dried peas, soaked in water. (See 
woodcut.) 

As the sticks and peas were used to teach the properties 
of geometrical lines and points, which they cium-iily repre- 
sent, so the square of paper can be used to develop Ideas of 
surface and geometrical planes; without, however, using any 
ahstraet geometrical language. 

Folding paper develops the value of Ihe law of polarity, 
juat as all other symmetrical work dues; but theie is the 
additional charm to children, of making, by means of this 
folded paper, a multitude of forms of life as well as of beauty ; 
involving a gi-eat instruction. For ahvays the folding begins 
with nothing but a square piece of paper, which, by following 
their thought, is made into hundreds of beautiful foi'ms ; and 
thus they learn to respect in themselves the power of thought 
applied to work, which is nothing less than creative. By cut- 
ting off a piece of the folded paper, while still it is folded, a 
new series of forms can be made, of unimagined symmetrical 
forms, which (he children, when they unfold the paper, «re 
electrified to find they have caused ; and, with the pieces cut 
out, they can also enrich the figures with new varieties of 
symmetrical beauty. 

I have seen, in one of the Kindergartens, five hundi'ed 
different figin-es made out of the simple square, variously 
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folded and cut. The attention of the children slicuW be 
called to the fact of this endless capacity of development of 
Ibe simplest and most unin fere sting form, hy the esei-cise 
of human ingenuity, acting according to law. Thus they will 
realize that beauty is not an outward thing, but an inward 
power, which they exert. 

This cutting and folding of paper can only be learned in 
a Kindergarten Iraining-school. It cannot bo described in 
a hook. 

Modelling is the highest form of manipulation of Folidsi 
iind one which is very fascinating to children, who oft«n 
make forms with mud and snow in their out-door play. 
; Tlie material, whether clay, rice, wax. or whatever else 
may be employed, must be previously prepared, and always 
feept in a plastic state. 

Clay is the Ieaf.t expensive material, but it must always he 
kept wet, and it is cold to the hands. Wax, prepared with 
oil, is more expensive, but far cleaner than day ; and it has 
the advantage of preserving the forms moulded, while the 
.clay 'shrinks and cracks whea it dries. 

ITie material being prepared, each child is supplied either 
with a small flat board, slate, cloth, or strong paper, to cover 
,the part of the table used ; a small blunt elastic knife, and 
a portion of the plastic matei'ial. The child is first left to 
pui-sue the bent of its own incliniitions, generally the roller 
and the ball are the flret objects attempted. In their forina- 
,tion the child finds great delight. Iri-egular forms are, how- 
ever, the easiest. The children are encouraged to imitate 
,bii-ds' nests, baskets, candlesticks, and various fi-uits : apples, 
|)ears, strawberries, also some vegetables, and especially 
llowers; — whenever it is possible let them have the natural 
objects before them. Afterwards models of animals conckatil 
(ire given for imitation; and they are encouraged to make 
part,' of the human figure, — fingers, hands, ears, noses, for 
which they have models in each other. I have known a boy 
not twejve yeai-s old, who would take an engraved head, and 
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mould one by it, in which the likeness would be i-cinarkabJe ; 
— he used wax and a pin. 

To make forms from the hint of an eDgraving, is a little 
nbove imitation ; and it is to be remembered that we do not 
wish the children to stop with- imitations. Let them go od 
and invent forms, beautiful vases, pitchei-s, &c. When thej 
begin to make beads and human figures, a teacher, who un- 
derstands the principles of drawing, can bring to their notice 
the proportions of the human figure and face found in natare, 
which make ideal beauty. Many a heaven-destined sculjitor 
will find himself out, in the Kindei-garten. 

In Germany, at the quadrennial meetinp of the Froebel 
Union, it is the custom to carry specimens of the children's 
work in all these kinds. A series of each kind is made up 
by taking the best work of all the children. The six meet^ 
ings which have already taken place, hare all been signalized 
by impressing upon the commissionei-s of educatioii of some 
Slate, the value of Froebel's culture to the interestsof art, — - 
fine and mechanical, — followed by its adoption. And yet its' 
value to art is of secondary importance to its influence on 
character, which must needs be lifelong, — leading away from' 
temptation, and delivering from evil, the activity secured to 
the production of use and beauty. 

In America, where the excitements of opportunity are 
literally infinite, the importance of training the speculative' 
mind and immense energy of the people to law, order, beaoty,- 
and love (which are all one in the lust analysis), is iocalcu- 
hible; and that it can be done most easily and certainly by 
iH^ginning with the child's mind while he is still "beholding; 
thp face of the Father in heaven" with bis heart, nq.oaft 
■ who has ever faithfuUy tried Kindergarten culture W(U' 
doubt. ' 
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CI/APTEE Vli. 

MORAL AND KEI.IUIOUS EXEKCISE3, 

Hakmoniods development is FroLbil's idea. Hence, 
Hitliougb the physical should never be sacrificed, and cornea 
first into view, in the sclieme of Kiiidergai-ten culture, it is 
not to be exclusive. Children grow in tlature and physical 
force, all the better for having (heir hearts and minds opened 
in the beginning. It is desirable to have a child become 
conscioas of right and wrong, in reference to eating and 
drinking, quite early; though temptalion to excefs should be 
i-ennoved, as a general thing, by giving ihem simple whole- 
some food. In any case where children may not go home at 
noon, and there is a luncheon, some simple fruit, like apples 
or grapes, together with milk biscuits, Or plain bread and but- 
ter, make the best repast, satisfying hunger, and not stimulat- 
ing the paliile unduly. I am sometimes shocked at the kind 
of luncheon childi-en bring to the Kindergarten, it shows such 
lamentable ignorance of physiological laws. The practical 
value of the beautiful symbol of the origin of evil, which 
stands as the first word of the saci-cd volume, is enhanced, by 
its having the form in which temptation first assails the child. 
Wo deeper interpretation of it is foreclosed by oui- presenting 
it at first, to children, just as il stands. The forbidden fruit 
is that which will hurt the child; i. e., give it the disease 
whic)) by and by may make death a merciful release from 
pains intolerable (o bear. Serpents have no higher function 
than ealing; but human beings live to know and love and do 
good, and so ought not to eat everything that is pleasant 
to the eyes, — but to stop, as Eve d_id not, and inquire 
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wiiellier tt is G<h1 oi IIji mere inim il wljidi is mnn'g pro|"-r 
t»lvi!«er. Our appetite is tbe scipeiit, oui tliougliC k tVom 
God. A cliild undei'standd all this \eiy early, it' it is tliuR 
simply presented ; and it 'uggeafs the bti^miilng of his moral 
life. The lesson can boon he iieneralizf'd. Whalever wrong 
things he is templed to do, whatever hi^ ronsdence tells liim 
not to do, is "forbidden fruit;" his deeire to do it is Ihe ser- 
pent, and if he falls, it is the old folly of Eve, who preferred 
ihe advice of the lower being to the command of God, al- 
ways given in the Conscience. 

1 have known a child, to whom this sfory was early read 
and interpreted, to whom il seemed lo become a " guard an- 
gelic " over her life. The moral nature responded to it at 
once, and a suggestion that a desire was perhaps the vo:ce of 
the serpent, was always quite enough lo arouse (he guardian 
angel — Conscience — to a watch and ward of the sevei-est 
character. It precluded the necessity of present punishment 
and the fear of future retribution, (with which a child should 
never be terrified.) 

Tliere is such a Ihing as making children, I will not say 
(00 ConsdentiouSj but too conscious; and ihii is oliten done 
by well-meaning parents and teacheis, who make tliem look 
ui>on themselves personally as objects of God's pleasure or 
displeasui-e. This will be avoided by using a symbol, like 
the stor)- of Adam and Eve, which touches ihe imagination, 
and saves them from the reactions of pei-sonal pique. A ju- 
dicious teacher, who knows how to paraphrase as she reads, 
and lo skip what is mere prosaic statement, (and no one who 
cannot do this, is fit to read to children,) can make use of 
many other pas^^ages of the Old and New Testament, and of 
" Pilgrim's Progress," (o give to children Ihe whole doctrine 
of religious self-control, and inspire them to the highest moral 

Spiritual life, strictly speaking, can only be prepared for 
by the best education. Its characteristic and essence consists 
in that action of the heart and reason which does not conae 
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from bumaQ prompling. But it can be prepared for, by 
awakening in the child sueh an aspiration and felt necessitv 
fop virtue, as well as general idea of God, as makes praje'r 
to the Father of Spirits sponiiineoits and inevitable. I am 
in the habit of speaking of G!oil to children as the Giver oi 
love and goodness, and of the power of thought and action, 
rather than as ihe Ci'ealor of the outward world, and have 
found that the tyrannizing unity of ibe soul's instinct did the 
re-t. 

In what is called religious education, teachers often do 
great harm, with the best intentions, to finely strung moral 
organizations. Encouragement to good should altogether 
piedominate over warning and fault-flnding. It is oflen bet- 
ter, instead of blaming a child for short-coming, or even 
wi-ongnioing, to pity and sympathize, and, in a hopeful voice, 
speak of it as something whicli the child did not mean to doj 
or at least was soiTy for as soon as done ; suggesting at the 
same time, perhap?, how it can be avoided another time. 
Above all things, an invai-iabJe rule in moral education is 
not to throw a child upon self-defence. The movement tow- 
ards defending one's self and making excuses, is woi-^e than 
almost any act of overt wrong. Let the teacher always ap- 
pear as the friend who is saving or helping the child out of 
evil, rather than as the accuser, judge, or executioner. An- 
other principle should be, not to confound or put upon the 
same level the trespasses against the by-laws of the Kinder- 
gaiten, made for the teacher's convenience, and those against 
the moi'al kwa of the universe. The desimbleness of the 
by-laws that we make for our convenience can be shown at 
times when the children are all calm, and their attention can 
be drawn to Ihe subject;. and if these regulations are broken, 
all that is necessary will be to ask if it is kind and loving 
to do such things? But it must never be forgotten that 
natui'al conscience always suffers when artificial duties are 
imposed. Hence the immoral effect of formality and super- 
stition. 
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In a well-regulated Kindei^arten there should be no pun- 
ishnienls, but an understanding should be had wiili piiretits 
that sometimes the ciiild is to be sent home for a dny, or at 
least for some hours. The curtailment of the Kindergarlcn 
will generally prove an effectual restraint upon disorder, and 
it will not he necessary to repeat the penalty in a school year. 

But I shall say no more upon moral and religious exer- 
cises, Mrs. Mann having treated this part of the subject so 
exhaustively. It is to be remembered, however, that she 
had in "her school children who had strayed much farthei 
from the kingdom of heaven than those who will generally 
piake up the Kindergarten. But she shows the spirit- that 
should pervade all that is done to children at all limes. 

I saw, in obBemnK (he KiuderBarteiie ef Geiraany, that there was greiil 
nioral education involved in the miitunl considcnitLon of each other, which 
the children learn to practif*, in onler lo make the yilayg beanliful ; and also 
in the constant idea kept hetbre (hem, of making beaulillil things for '(h< 
piirpoee of ^vingpleaEure lo Iheir parents and other friends, bj giving llioii 
■way on birthdays and ChriKlmas and New- Year's Days. Moral educabi^ 
does not come hy the hearing oC tlie ear, hut by generous lift 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OBJECT LKS90NS. 



I NOW come (o Object Lessons, wiik-h sliould begin sim- 
nitaneously with all the above exercises ; for mental ex- 
ercises are not only compatible witli physical health, but 
necessary to it. The brain is not to be overstrained in child- 
hood, but it is to be used. Whei-e it is left to itself, and 
remains uncultivated, it shrieks, and that is disease. A 
child is not able to direct its own atteniion ; it needs the 
help of the adult in the unfolding of the mind, no less than 
in the care of its body. Lower oi-dera of auimiils can edu- 
cate themselves, that is, develop in themselves their one 
powei". As the animals rise in the sciite of being, they are 
related moie or less to their progenitors and po-teiity, and 
i-eqnii-e social aid. But the human being, whose beatitude 
is "the communion of the just," is so universally related, 
that he cannot go alone at all. He is entirely dependent 
at first, and never becomes independent of those around him, 
any further than he has been so educated and trained by 
hia relations with tliem, as lo rise into union with God. 
And this restores him again to communion with his fellow- 
beings, as a beneficent Power among ils peers, 

The new method of education gives a gradual series ot 
exercises, continuing (lie method of Nature. It cultivates 
the senses, by giving them the woik of discriminating colors. 
Bounds, &c ; sharpens perception by leading childien to de- 
sci'ibe accurately (he objects immediately around ihem. 

Objects themselves, rather than llie verbal descriptions 
of objects, are preacntud lo them. The only way (o make 
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wordf eK|>ifissive and intelligible, is to assoeiiitP tliein sen- 
silily wiih tlie objects to which they relate. Childi'eii must 
be taught to translate things into woiiis, before ihey can 
translate words inlo things. Woi-ds are secondary in na- 
lui-e ; yet much teaching seems to proceed on the principle 
that these are primary, and so they become mere counters, 
and children are brought to hating study, and the discourse of 
teicher* instead of thirsting for them To look at objects 
of niiture and art and state their color?, torm= and properties 
of taiioua kmd , 11 no painful sti-rnn upon the mind It is 
just wh^ children aponlaneouslj do when they ire fust 
learning to talk It is a contmuation of learnin^' to talk 
The object teacher conhnes the childs attention 1 1 one thing, 
till all that IS obvious about it is desciibed ind then asks 
queations bunding out much th-)t ehildien, left to tbem- 
seUes would o\eilook, uggesting voids when nece''->ary, 
to emble Ibem to give an account of what ihej see. It is 
the action of the mind upon real things, together with cloth- 
ing perceptions in words, which really cultivates ; while it 
is not the painful strain upon the brain which the study of 
a book is. To translate things into woi-ds, is a more agii;ea- 
ble and a very different process from translating words into 
things, and the former exercise should precede tlie latter. 
If the mind is thoroughly exercised in wording its pei'Cep- 
tions, words will in their turn surest the things, without 
. painfui eiTort, and memory have the clearness and accuracy 
of perception. On the other hand words will never be used 
without feeling and intelligence. Then, to read a book will 
be to know all of reality that is in it, 

I am desirous to make a strong impression on this point, 
because, to many persons, I find object-teaching seems the 
opposite of teaching! They say that to play with things, 
does not give habits of study. They think that to commit 
to memory a page of description about a wild duck, for in- 
stance, is better than to have the wild duck to look at, lead- 
ing the child to talk about it, describe it, and inquire into 
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its w:ijs and haunts ! They do not see that (his study of 
the thiiigs themselves exercises the perception, and pic- 
turesque memoL'y, which is probably imtnorlal, certainly 
perennial, wliile the written description only exercises the 
verbal memory. Verbal memory is Dot to be despised; 
but it is a consequence, and should never be the substitute 
for picturesque memory. It is the picturesque memory only 
which is creative. 

There is another and profound reason why words should 
follow, and not precede things, in a child's memory. It will 
have a tendency to preclude the uDconscious sophistry which 
takes the place of real logic in so many minds ; and at all 
events will give the power to detect sophistry ; for it neces- 
sitates the mind to demand an image or an idea for every 
word. It gives the habit of thinking 1 ngs ind p nciples, 
instead of thinking words mei-ely; — ot look og th-ough 
rhetoric after truth and reality. There s no 1 ng perhaps 
which would conduce more to sound moril fy a d ea nest- 
ness of character, in this country, tha t! at oljec te 'hing, 
as proposed in Mr. Sheldon's "Eifmlntari Instruc- 
tion," should pervade the primary schools. It would re* 
qnire a volume to go into object- leaching, in such detail as 
to serve as a manual for teachei-s ; and happily the work of 
Mr. Sheldon's, just named, precludes the necessity of my 
doing so. It is published broadcast over our northern 
States ; and every teacher, especially every Kindergarten 
teacher, should procure it, and give days and nights to the 
study of it, until its methods and matter are completely mas- 
tered. I have one or two exceptions to fake, in respect to 
it myself, as will be seen in the sequel ; yet I consider it not 
only an invaluable manual, but that it goes far to supply .the 
place of the training school for teachers on the Pestalozzian 
plan, " for whose use I believe it was primarily intended." 

Object-teaching should precede as well as accompany the 
process of learning to read. In Germany, even outside ot 
Kindei'garten, ikinkinff sckooh have long preceded reading 
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irhools, and yet learning to read German, in wliich every 
sound is i-epi-e'^enled by a different letler, and every letter 
has one sound, cultivates the classifying powers, as learn- 
ing to read English cannot. With children whose vernacu- 
lar is English, it is absulutely injurious lo the mind to be 
taught to read the first thing. I must speak of the reasons 
of this in another place, my pui-pose hei-e being to show 
that object-teaching is necessary, in order to make word- 
leaching, whether by teaclier's discourse, or by the reading 
of books, a means of culture at any period. 

Every child should liave the object to examine, and in 
torn each should say what is spontaneous. Out of their an- 
swers series of questions will be suggested to ihe teacher, 
who should abo be prepared with her o«n series of ques- 
tions, — questions full of answers. 

The first generalization to which children should be led 
is into Ihe animate and inanimate, — what lives and what 
eitists without manifestation of lite. The next generaliza- 
tion will be into mineral, vegetable, animal, and personal. 

But you can begin with chairs, tables, paper, cloth, 
&c, coming as soon as possible to natui'al objects. Mr:'. 
Agassiz's " First Le^=on in Natural History " is an excel- 
lent hint. Sea anemones, slar-tishes, clams, and oysters ai'e 
easily procured. If sea anemones, taken into a bottle of 
.'alt water, clinging to atones, look like mere mosses at 
fiist, on the second day it is pretty certain, that in their 
desire for food tliey will spread themselve'J out, displaying 
their inward parts in the most beautiful manner. Every 
child in the class should have his turn at the object, if there 
are not objects enough for each, — should tell what he sees, 
ttnd be helped (o words to express himself. This, I must 
repeat, is the true way of learning the meaning of words; 
and leaves impressions, which no dictionary, with its peri- 
pbiases and mere approximations to synonymes can give. 
Let a child himself hammer out some substance with a mal- 
let, and he will never forget the meaning of malleable ; and 
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=o of othfr Tiorda A-i fai as possible we should ilnijo 
use Sa\oti woid-, but it is the words that tome fiom the 
Litin idJ Greek, which it is most necessary to leach ihe 
meanm<; ot , and they should be taught by things them 
sehes, which have them for names or quabties. 

A good hnguist will have an advantige here, by being 
able to ti ice the woi-ds through the oiiginal language 
up to ntture , tni every word is in the let analysis, either 
a. picture, whose oiii^inil m nnlure i- iti definition, oi a 
poem, which can be recognized by (lie general imagination 
A child whose vein'icular is Enghsli will easily see that 
1 btl 11 somethinff bitten off, and so is smaller than tliL 
mouth , but that moisel me»i» a bit is not so obvious to one 
who does not know that mornts, also, is the perfect parti- 
ciple of the Latin verb for bite. That acute means sharp is 
plainer to a child who knows that acu is the Latin for 
needle. 

No time is lost which is given to this definition of words 
by the objects of nature and art, from which, or from whose 
attributes, words are derived. In words ai-e fossilized the 
sciences, that is, the knowledge mankind has already attain- 
ed of nature ; and he who understands all the words in use, 
would know all that is known, nay, much that has been once 
known and long forgotten. But the study of objects not only 
gives significance to words, it educates the senses, and pro- 
duces the habit of original attention and investigation of 
nature. These do not come of themselves, as we see in Ihe 
instance of country children, who are ignorant of what is 
around ihem, because left to grow up among the objects of 
nature, without having their attention called to things in 
their minutife, or their relations in extensu; nor led to 
cloilie with words their perceptions, impressions, and rea- 

Besides Mr. Sheldon's " Elementary Instruction," there is 
the " Child's Book of Nature," by Worthington Hooker, in 
three parts, which will be a. great help to an object- teacher. It 
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is pulilislicd liy the Harpers, and is the very best intnului'lion 
of childieii to tio«er:,» Mrs M inn% " Floiiii Ptople " w 
al-0 full of f lets, caiefully studied tfut Tin-, if. a clmiining 
book foi cluldien to read in, when tliey shall come to reid 
It IS a great pitj that the latest edition, |)Qbli-.hed by Tick- 
nor and Fields in 1863, la not illu^li ilpd by thf floweis 
spoken of But pcihaps th«se may be litbogi iphed, and 
puWished m a caid <.a5<,to accompany it. Both the science 
."ud cultivuiou ot flowers comes very naturallv into the 
Kindtigaiten 

The gieatest diffituKj about object tej< hmi i,, tint it 
requires personal trtining, and nide-jwake ittinlion in 
teacher-., of a charaLter much moie thoiough than (hn com- 
raonlj have When it -hall become general, aa it ceitainly 
mu-t, it will no longer be supposed that any ordinaiy pei- 
Eon who can redd and write, <ind is obliged to do oometlimg 
for a living, will be tjiought fit to keep a school for small 
children! The present order of things will be iever-.ed 
Oidinary persona, ivilh limiled acquirements will be obliged 
to couhne themselves lo oldei pupd-., who are able to study 
book- and only need to have some one to set their le—ons 
and heai (hem reciied. while pei-ons of onginahty and riih 
cnllui-e will be reserved to discovei and bung out llie van 
ous genius and faculywhcl God has sown broa least a 
the field of the la p and vl ch now o often uns inl the 
rank vegetation of e or a ea nto de its ofeoncenlri ed 
mediocrity. Then tl 8ea>oi of educ ton ill command 
the largest remuneniion at 11 se ire the fine t jov 
era to the work ind because sue! vo k annot 1 e pur 
sued by any one perso fo many yfi no even fo a 
short time witlioi t as ta ee retie g f om the ccasele s 
attention that a comi iny of mall ch Id en requ es tor lit 
tie children cannot 1 e wo nd ip to g like vat hes but fo 
keep them in oi-der tl e tea 1 er must conslanllj meet 1 e t 
outbursting life w h her o in^^ne c f r e w U le tl eii 

* Grav'H Ho Plaal G a e a ea e 
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employments must be contiaually interchanged, and mingled 
with tlieir recreations 

Children ought to lif nu K n x 

fi-om the age of three n n nd f u y aug y 

could tlien go into \ ca d h a ng a 

state of mind to recei m h h ad an t,, 

capable of giving ; f f h d ad ages w h 

now so obvious as to n pra a 

party prejudiced again a a a a h 

The preceding chapter w ee B, an 

rather for the direction of (irs ra 

Kindergarten ; for (hey go g 

lessons, addreised more to h art nt gr di 

plays, as we have seen. 

And, without nny of the terms of Geometry, the sticklaying and the fold- 
ing of paper give the eliild geometrical teets in a practical way; as well ai 
counting, and all of arilhiiietie that precedes Colbiiru's " Fiiat Lesaoiu," 
eume of which can be taught even befbre teaching to reai . 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Eev. Dr. Hill, (he pi-esent President of Harvard Col- 
lege, in his articles in Dr. Barnard's " Journal of Education,"' 
has set forth the importance of Geometry in the earliest edu- 
cation, giving (he Science of Form precedence to that of 
numbers. Of course he does not mean that logical demon- 
stration is to form one of the exercises of little children ! 
but that observation of differences and resemblances of shape, 
and the combination of forms, should be inwoven with the 
amusements of children. He invented a toy on the princi- 
ple of the Chinese tanagram, (published by Hiokling, Swan 
& Co., in Boston,) to further an exercise which begins in the; 
ci-adle with the examination of the hands and feet. 

The blocks are the first materials. Take the -cube and 
ask how many faces it has ; how many comers ; and whether 
one face is larger than another or equal; and finally, lead 
the child to describe a cube as a solid figure with six equal 
sides, and eight comers. Then take a solid triangle from the 
box and draw out by questions that it has five sides and six 
. corners, that three of its sides are equal, and two others 
equal ; that the three h>rger sides are four-sided, and the two 
smaller sides are three-sided; and that the corners are 
sharper than those of a cube. 

Make analogous use of all the blocks, and of (he furniture 
of the room, of the sphere and its parts, the cylinder, &c. 
Do not require Hie definition-formulas at first, but content 
yourself with opening the children's eyes to Ihe facts which 
(he formula afterwards shall declare. 
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I'..j.rr-loldiiig can be made subservient to anollier step, 
jii^il sliort of sbstrattion. 

Give each one of a class a square piece of paper, and 
pi'oceed thus : What is the shape of this paper ? How 
many sides has it ? Which is the longest side ? How many 
corners has it ? Have in hand, already cut, several acute 
and obtuse angled tiinngles, aod showing them, ask if ilie 
corners of the square are like these corners ? If they are as 
sharp as some of them ; or as blunt as some ? Spreading 
out the triangle before them say, which is the sharpest cor- 
nel', and which the bluntest F and let the childi-en compare 
them wilh the corners of the, square, by laying them upon 
the square. They will see that the square corners are nei- 
ther blunt nor sharp, but as they will perliaps say, straight. 
Let them look round the i-oom, and on the funiiture and 
window-saslies, find these several kinds of comei". At least 
they can always find right angles in the furniture. Then 
tell them there is another woi-d for corners, namely, angles, 
that a square comer is a right angle, a sharp corner a sharj) 
angle, and a blunt corner a blunt angle. 

If the teacher chooses she can go farther and tell them 
(hat amite is another word for sharp, and oUiise anotlier word 
lor blunt ; (or lliese two Latin tcords may be defei-red till by 
and by, one new word angk being enough to begin with.) 

You can then say, " Now tell me how yon describe a square, 
supjjoiing somebody should ask you that did not know;" and 
give Ihem more or less help to say : " A square is a figure 
with four equal sides and !\>ur straight corners (or right 
angles)." To prove to them that it is necessary to mention 
the right angles in describing a square, you can make a rhom- 
bus, and show ihem its diffei-ent shape wilh its acule and ob- 
tuse angles. Having thus exhausted the description of a 
square, let every one double up his square, and so get an ob- 
long. Ask if this is a square ? What is it ? How does it 
differ from a square ? Are all four sides different from each 
rther ? Which sides are alike ? How are the corners (or 
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Hn^les) ? In what, then, is it like a square ? In what doL-s it 
iliffer? Bring out from the child at last the description of 
an oblong, as a four-sided figure with straight comers (or 
right angles), and its opposite sides equal. Contrast it with 
some parallelogram which is not a rectangle, and which you 
must have ready. Let them now fold their ohlongs again, 
and crease the folds ; then ask them to unfold and say what 
they have, and ihey will find four squares. Ask tiiem 
if every squai-e can be folded so as to make two oblongs, and 
then if every oblong can be so divided as to make two 
squares ? If they say yes to this last question, give them 
a shoi1«r oblong, wliich you must have ready, and having 
made them notice that it is an oblong, by asking them to tell 
whether its opposite sides are equal, and its angles right 
angles, ask them to fold it, and see if if will make two 
squares. They will see that it will not. Then ask them if 
all oblongs are of the same shape ; and then if all squares 
ai-e of the same shape ? 

The above foldings will be enough for a lesnon, and if t!ie 
children ai-e small it will bu enough for two lessons. 

Beginning the next time, ask them what is the difl^erence 
between an oblong and square ? and if they have ici-gollen, 
do not tell them in words, but give them square papers and let 
Ihcm learn It over again as before, by their own observations. 
Then give them again square pieces of paper, and ask them 
to join the opposite comers, and crease a fold diagonally 
(but do not use the word diagonally). Then ask them what 
shape they have got ? They will reply, a three-sided figure. 
Ask them how many comers or angles it has, and then 
tell them that, on account of ita being three-cornered, it is 
called a triangle. Now let them compare the angles, and 
Ihey will find that there is one straight comer (right angle) 
and two sharp comers (acute angles). Ask them if the sides 
are equal, and they will find that two sides are equal and the 
other side longer. Set up the triangle on its base, so tliat 
the equal sides may be in the attitude of the outstretclied 
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Ieg3 of a man ; call Iheir attention io thU by a i^uestion, and 
then say, on aeeount of Ihis shape this triangle is called 
equal-legged, as well as right-angled — a right-angled equal- 
legged triangle. By giving them enamplea Io compare it 
with, you can demonstrate to them that all rigbt-angled tri- 
angles are not equal-legged, and all equal-legged triangles 
are not right-angled. Show them an equal-legged right- 
angled triangle, an equal-legged acute-angled triangle, and 
an equal-legged obtuse-angled triangle, and this discrimina- 
tion will be obvioua. The ivoi-d isosceles ean be introduced, 
if the teacher thinks best ; but I keep off the Greek and 
Latin terms as long as possible. 

Now tell the children to put lojrelher the other two cor- 
ners of tlieir triangles, laying the sharp comers on each other, 
snd crossing the told ; unfolding their papers they will find 
four right-angled equal-l^ged triangles creased upon their 
square paper. Are all these of the same shape, and of the 
same size? Now fold the unfolded square into oblongs, atid 
make a crease, and Ihe^r will find, on unfolding again, tiiat 
they have six isosceles triangles, two of them being twice 
as large as any one of tbe other four. Ask, are alt these 
triangles of equal size ? Are all of them similar in shape ? 
leading ihem to discriminate the use in geometry of the 
words equal and similar. Can triangles be large and small 
without altering the shape ? Then similar and equal mean 
differently ? Are all squares similar ? are all squares equal ? 
are all triangles equal ? are all triangles similar ? What is 
the difference between a square and oblong? What is the 
difference between a square and a triangle ? What is thfi 
difference between a square and a riiombus ? What kind 
of corners has a rhombus? In what is a square like a 
rhombus? How do you describe a triangle? What is llic 
name of llie triangles you have learnt about ? They will 
answer rigiit-angled, equal-legged triangles. Then give them 
each a hexagon, and ask them what kind of corners it has ? 
Whether any one is more blunt than another ? Whetbci 
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any side is Kreater than another? How many sides has ii ? 
And then draw out from them that a bexagon is a figure of 
six equal sides, with six obtuse angles, jusl equal to each 
Other in their obluseness. Having done this, direct the fold- 
ing till they have divided the hexagon into six triangles, 
meeting at the centre. Ask diem if these are right-angled 
triangles, and if they iiesitate, give them a square to measure 
with. Then ask Ihem if they are equal-ltgged (isosceles) 
triangles. They may say yes, in which ca?e reply yes, and 
more than equal-legged, they are eqa^lsided. All three 
sides are equal, and so lliey have a different name, — they are 
called equilateral. Ask, what is the difference between equi- 
lateral and isosceles, if you have given them these names, 
and help them, if necessary, to the answer, "equilateral tri- 
angles have all the sides equal, isosceles ti'iangles have only 
two aides equal." Are equilateral triangles all similar, that 
is, of the same shape ? Are isosceles triangles all timilar ? 
find if Ihey hesitate or say yes, show two iso-celei triangles, 
one with the third side shorter, and one with it longer than 
the other two sides. 

Now give to each child a square, and tell them to fold it 
so as to make two equal triangles ; then to unfold it, anil fold 
it into two equal oblongs. Untold it again, and there will be 
seen, beside the triangles, two other figures, which are nei- 
ther squares, oblong=, or triangles, but a four-sided ligure of 
whieli no two sides are equal, and only two sides are parallel, 
with two right angles, one obtuse and one acute angle. Let 
all this he brought out of the children by qm-itioiis. As 
there i= no common name for this figure, name it trapezoid 
,at once. Then let them fold the paper lo make two parallel- 
ograms at right angles with the fii-st two, and they uill have 
two equal squares, and four equal isosceles triangles, which 
are equal to the (wo squares. Now fold the paper into two 
triangles, and you will have eight Iriaiiglts meeting in the 
centre by their veHices, all of which are right-angled and 
equal-legged. A^k them if they ara equal-sided F so as to 
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keep them very eleai- of confounding Ihe isosceles with tlio 
equilateral, but use the English terms as often as the Lnfin 
and Greek, for the vernacular keeps the mind awake, while 
the foreign technical puts it into a passiveness more or lefis 
sleepy. Then give all the childi-en octagons, and bring out 
from them its description by sides and angles ; and then fold 
it so as to make eight isosceles triangles. 

Another thing that can be taught by paper-folding is to 
divide polygons, regular or irregular, into triangles, and thus 
Jel them learn that every polygon contains as many triangles 
as it has sides, less two. 

Proportions can also be taught by letfing them cut off tri- 
angles, similar in shape to the wholes, by cj-eases parallel to 
the base. Grund'a " Plane Geometry " will help a teacher 
to lessons on proportion,- and can be almost wholly taught 
by this paper-folding. Also Professor Daviea's " Descriptive 
Geometry," and Hay's " Symmetrical Drawing." 

Of course it will take a teacher who is familiar with geom- 
etiy to do all that may be done by this amusement, to 
habituate the mind to consider and compare forms, and their 
relations to each other. Exercises on folding circles can be 
added. It would lake a volume to exhaust the subject. 
Knough has been said to give an idea to a capable teacher. 
Cure must be taken (hat the consideration should be always 
of concrete not of abstnict forms. Mr. Hill says his " First 
Lessons in Geometry" were Ihe amusements of liis son of 
five years old. Pascal and Professor Pierce found out such 
amusemenU for themselves, which had the high end of pre- 
paring them for their great attainments in logical geometry. 
Sometimes snrpvising applications of Geometry, thus prac- 
tically appreciated, will be made by very small people. A 
boy of eight years of age, with whom I read over Mr. Hill's 
" Geometry for Beginners "■ for his amusement, in two months 
after invented a self-moving carriage for his sister's doiiy, that 
would give it a ride of ten feet ! A neighboring oaipentcr 
made it from bis drafted model. 
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CHAPTER X. 



This art should be taught simultaneously with writing, (ir, 
more properly, printing ; and I should certainly advise that it 
do not come till children are hard upon seven years old, if 
they have entered tiie Kindergarten at three. For it properly 
lielonga to the second stage of etiucation, after the Kinder- 
garten exercises on the blocks, sticks, peas, &c., are entirely 
exhausted; and the children have become very expert in 
sowing, weaving, pricking, and drawing. They will then 
have received a certain cultivation of intellect which will 
niake it possible to teach Reading on & philosophical method, 
which will make the acquisition a real cultivation of mind, 
instead of the distraction it now is to those whose vernticular 
is English, the potpourri of languages, arid whose orthography 
should be called Kokography, it is so lawless. 

Though we repudiate phonography, so far as lo deprecate 
its being applied to the English language, and reducing all 
our librai'ies to a dead language as it were, we are not insen 
sible to the truth Wi^tl phonography h the true principle of 
writing; and this method of ours takes advantage of it lo a 
cert^n extent, as we shall proceed to show : for if we pro- 
nounce the vowel'chai-acters as in the Italian language, and 
the letters c and g hard, it is a fact that the largest numbei 
of syUables in English will be found sttictly phonogi-aphic 
It was on this hint, given by a great philologist, that lh# 
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"First Nursery Reiiding Book" was written, whidi liaa no 
word iti it that raakea an exception to the iettei's so sounded. 
In my own Kindergarten, where I began to teai;li reading 
when I waa yet ignorant of the necessity for the previous 
training of which I liave just given account, I began to teach 
on this method, reading and writing at the same time; 

■' All the children were set before the' black-board, with their 
dates and pencils; and I said, "What does the cat say?" 
The answer was immediately ready, — " mieaou." Now this 
sound goes from the highest to the lowest of the Italian 
vowels, beginning with tlie consonant m, 

I said, "Now we will learn to print 'mieaou.' How does it 
begin?" I answered myself, — shutting my lips, and sound- 
ing m. They all imitated the sound, which, being a semi- 
vowel, was couttnuous. 

I said, " We will wi'ite m," putting down three short pei'- 
(lendiculars, and joining them on top by a horizontal ; and I 
made Ihe letter myself, according to this dii-ection, and they 
imitated with more or less success. 

I then said, " rat," sounding the i as in machine ; and ad- 
ding, "Now we must write i, — and that is one little short 
perpendicular with a, dot over it," I did it, and tliey imitated. 

Then I said " mie," sounding e as in egg, only making it 
long ; " and this ^ is made by a curve and straight line," — at 
the same time making it on the black-board, which tliey 

Then I said "miea," sounding a aa in ah ; and, as I made it 
on the black-board, I la'd We w'l' make a little egg ; and 
liver the egg we will m ke a dot and that is a snake's head ; 
and this is the body I conf ued -is I made the curve that 
completed the a. They n lated I indifferent success, but 
I did not criticise the r sera vis 

Tlieu I said, " miSao " and mak g the o, they imitated it 
ensilj. 
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Then I said, "mieaou," sounding the u not yi<, but lil^e u in 
Peru and tliey imitaled sound and chai-^cter 

It proied quile an enturtainment to tepeat this lesson, till 
Ihcy were \eij expert Tlie Dext day I mode thcni tell me 
llie soundij ont, by one, ai I hid done to them and I wrot 
the letters I ilao Koiili write it letter by ktter and they 
noQld '■ound fii-it ni then the s^IJible mi tl en mie then 
miea then mieao then raieaou Wiien the) weri> perfectlj 
fimihar with these sounds and eharaeter* I told them these 
letters weie called vowels or voeah because they weie the 
sounds of the voiie 

In another lesson I asked them how they made the 
sound m and helped them to tay that they did it by 
putting their lipa fo„ethei and siinding without open 
ini; them for I wanted the powei oi the chiraeter iiid 
n>t the name —em ind then I si 1 Now tell m.. 
how shall I WMte mama' which ihej ilowute on (heir 
'late 

I then said that the lips made anothei motion nhen thev 
began to say papa, that thoy weie pit together -ml opened 
without any sound of the \oice at all — At the sirof time 
showing It m)self on my own lips And I (old them to wi le 
the letter p by nrikmg a straight perpendicular line twice as 
long as the lines ih it mide m and then at the uppti right 
hind dnniiig their upper lip, — also doing it m\self 
for them to imitate I then told them t j { ut m an a nttei 
it, then another p, and then another a anl n w ihp\ had 

I sa d '•You ha^e now arti ultted with your 1 ps two 
sounat Dut jou can make moie aitiLulations with your lips 
1 ou can put your lips just as you do lo make p and tl en it 
you sound a little, you will make b; and when you write 
b, you can make a perpendicular line as you did to make p, 
but instead of putting an upper lip to it, put an under lip on 
the lower right-hand side of it;" and I showed how lo do 
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it on the black-board, and saw that they imitated it on th3 

The next day I hegan with calling on them to write thp 
vowela, dictating hy the sounds I had given them ; and tliej 
the lip letters, m, p, and b. 

I then said, " But thei e are two more articulations with liys- 
Piit your upper teeth on your lower lip and breathe " (articu- 
lating f at the same time). They imitated, and I said, " N::w 
make a perpendicular line and cross it, and then make the 
top of the line bend over a little ; that h the lelter f " (I gave 
the power. Dot name, ef ). " Now put your lip as before and 
breathe again, roakmg a little sound, and instead of f it will 
be v. The letter v is printed by two short obliques meeting 
at the buitom. Now you can make .ill Ihe lip letters, m, 
p, b, f. V." 

For exercise in printing, and to make sure of the?e letters 
nnd sounds, I told them to write ma. pa, ha, fa, va, always 
keeping the Italian sounds of the vowel ; also, me, pe, be. fe, 
ve; mi, pi, bi, 6, vi; mo, po, bo, fo, vo; and mu. pu, bu, 
fu, vu. 

Another lesson was the tooth letters d, t, s. Here the teeth 
must be set together, and a sound made for d ; and the lip 
put behind the peipendicular in printing it; the teeth put 
together, the articulation t ia made without patting any 
voice to it. The teeth put together, and a his&iog sound 
makes s. The letter can be described as a snake, the head 
on the right and the tail on the left of the curl : z is still 
more easily made by three lines. 

These letters can be made feat in the memory, by dictating 
iJi, de, da, do, du ; ti, te, ta, to, tu ; si, se, sa, so, su ; and zi, 

Then attention is drawn to throat letters. The easiest 
to make is h. Let them see that the sound is breatlied 
out of their throats, and do not give it the name of aitch. 
They can write ha, hi, he, ho, and hu; ami thin make 
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the sound k, and show them how it is written : sometimes k. 
sometimes q, and sometimes c ; and do not call c see. . 
Make them write ca, co, cu ; ka, ke, ki, ko, ku ; and qua, 
que, qui, quo. 

Show them how to write the sonorous Ihroat lett«r in go, 
gn, gu. It will be very easy for them to make ihe nose sound 
u, and write the letter by two short perpendiculars, joined on 
top by a horizontal line ; the tongue sound I and the rolling r 
are also easily sounded and written. In a week's lessons, or 
possibly a fortnight's, these letters can all be learned ; but it is 
of no consequence if it takes a month. 

Another way of learning the letters is given on a subse- 
quent page (the 79tb) ; but this has the advantage of 
being a little more scientific, and exercising the cla'*sify- 
ing instinct, wiiich has been considerably developed by the 
exercises involved in the occupationa. 

On account of the irregularity of what is called Eng- 
lish orthoepy and orthography, the written language is 
a chaos — into which, when the child's mind is introduci'd 
in the usual way, all its nalui'al attempts at classification ni-c 
baffled. The late Horace Mann, in a lecture on the alplia- 
bel, has with great humor and perspicacity shown this ; and 
he recommended that children should be taught to read by 
vnrds purely. But when some years afterwards his atten- 
tion was drawn to the phonic method, he accepted it fully ; 
and wrote for Mrs. Mann the preface to her Philadelphia 
edition of the Primer of Reading and Drawling. This was 
not until after it had been tested in his own family and some 
Others, where I had mtroduced the phonic method. 

On the details of my method I must enlarge all the more, 
because I find myself diifering in tome respects from Mr. 
Sheldon's plan, which lo^e^ a large part of the advanlaf"! s 
of the phonic method by not having one definite sound for 
each letter. As I have taught on my plan successfully fiir 
fifteen years, I am prepared to defend it at all pomts, fi'om 
the ground of a various experience. But I can adduce aKi' 
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the highest philologic authority for ray mode of sounding the 
alphabet,* as well as an ai^ument of common sense from the 
nature of the case. 

Tlie primal cause of the chaotic condition of English 
orthography, is the fact that the Roman alphabet, which was 
a perfect phonography of the old Latin language, lacked 
characters for four English vowels and four English conso- 
nants. The Latin monks had not the wit to invent new 
cliaractei-s for these additional sounds ; but undertook to use 
the Roman letters for them also. Hence for the vowel heard 
in the words irk, err, work, and urge, they used indifferently 
all four characters; for truly one would do as well as another. 
But if they had put a dot into the middle of the o, and added 
it to the alphabet, it would have been better than either. 
Also, if for the vowel sound of pun, they had put a dot 
under the u ; and for the vowel sound of man, they had put 
a dot under the a ; and for (he vowel sound of not, a dot 
under the o ; they would have had four more letters in their 
alphabet, which would have completed the phonography of 
the English vowels. Similar dots under d t s c would have 
made a phonography of consonants, and avoided the awkward 
combinations of sh, ch, and the ambiguity of th, whieii now 
stands for the differing initials of (Ae« and thin. 

But as they did not do this, a cei-lain divorce took place 
between the ideas of the sounds and the letters ; and hence 
the long uncertainty of the English orthography, and the 
stereotyped absurdities which now mark it. 

It is so nearly impossible to remedy a difficulty which has 
passed into print so largely, that we have to accept the evil, 
and remedy as Isest we may the disadvantage it is to young 
minds to have all tliis confusion presented to tliem on the 
threshold of their literary education.! 

• See ttiB Iforth American Seview of Jauuory and April — artielea 
KraHsir'i Sis«ifisanct of the A^nbft, from the pen of an eminent 
[Jiilologist; also Krailsir'a Nuture of Lanffange and icrayuaje of Na- 
tare, published in 1851, by George P. Putnam in Kevf York. 

t The only possible advantage the present spelling has, is the help it 
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It was suggested to me by Dr. Kraitsir, that I should take a 
volume of any book, and count the ticnea that each of the votv* 
els, and c and g, were sounded as the Romans sounded them, 
and how many limes they were sounded otherwise, and thus 
see whether it was true, as he said, that these Koman goiinds 
were the most frequent, even in the English language. I 
did so on a few pages of Sir Waher Scott's novels, and found 
that the lettei- i sounded as in ink 240 limes, to one that it 
sounded as in htfid; and though the proportion was not quite 
so great with any other vowel, yet thei-e was a large majoiity 
for the Eoman sound, in each instance, as well as lor the 
hai-d sounds of c and'.g. Indeed I found g was hard, even 
before e and i, in the case of every Saxon word; and that 
all the soft gs, which are not many, were derived from tlie 
Norman^ French. 

I. then set myself to find what woi-ds in English were 
written entirely with the Roman -sounding lettei-s; and, to 
my surprise, found a large number, — enough to fill a pri- 
mary spelling-book ; — while most of the syllables of the rest 
of the woi-ds in the language yielded on analysis the same 
sounds. It immediately occurred to me to begin to leach 
children to read by these words, whose analysis would always 
yield them the Roman sounds, and reserve, till afterwards, 
the words which are exceptions, leaving the anomalies lo be 
learnt by rot«. 

I tried my first experiment on a child a little moi'e than 
four years old, by pi'inting on a black-board certain words, 
letter by letter, until ho had learned the whole alphabet, 
both lo know each character at sight, and lo print it on the 
black-board, and it was a signal success. 

For the convenience of those who do not know the old Ro- 
man pronunciation of Latin, for which our alphabet is a per- 
fect phonography, 1 will give the sounds of the letters hei'e. 

yives to Etymologiwis, but it also often confuses thum. A perfect alpha, 
bet, that is, an alphabet with eight more eharactera than the Roman, 
would have been the right thing to have had in Ihe right place and time. 
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lii the case of the vowels (voice letters). 



pi'onounced III as 


in ink, 


(not ej-e.) 


eh as 


in ell, 


(not as in be.) 


ah as 

oh 33 


in arm, 
in old, 


(not as in may.) 


uh as 


in ruin, 


(not as in unit.) 


ise of llie consonants, 


giving the 


1 power of the letl' 



in (he < 

by making them finals, and obscuring the e aa much as pos- 
sible for the lip letters, eb, ef, ep, ev, while Ihe semi-vowel;/ 
m, n, I, r, require not even the obscure e to Iheir beinjf 
sounded peifectly, shutting the lips and sounding m, opening 
them and shutting the palate to sound n, holding the tongue 
siJU to sound 1, shaking it to sound r, (6i, em, 6n, 6r;) the 
tooth letters 6d, et, ess, 6zz — and the throat letters ec, 6k, 
eq,* eg, and a breathing from the throat for h. Often chil- 
dren will come to the Kindergarten knowing the letters, in 
which case it is best to begin with the letters according to 
Ihe organs, as is suggested in my fii-st chapter, and when they 
give the old names — you can say, « No, I do oot want that 
name but tlie sound." 

The whole alphabet in oi-der will then be ih, eb, 6c, Sd, 
6li, 6f. 6g, h (breathed), Ih, 5j, gk, ei, 6ni. en, oh, ep, eq, fir, 
6ss, H, all (oo) ev, w (breathed) Es, y, just like Xb, and not 
called wye, Sz. Also the sign & for the word and. 

In the first part of this chapter, I have detailed one 
method of beginning with a class,— that of giving the 'K>unds 
of the letters fii-st, classed according to the organs 

But my common way is to begin with «hole words, which 
are more sure to interest a child. A hmited number ot 

* k, q, and y were not Roraan letters but Greek ones fc beine introduced 
iiilo the Latin origiiisllj aa an abbreviation of ca and q as an abbreviation 
ol' cu. J and X were iiitrortuced into our alphabet by the first pnnti-rs 
liut wo have appropriated j to a new sound, not in the I atin lunguaoe 
and we have two sounds for x, (as printed Latin has) 'no being ^s and 
the other es. The Latins at first wrote lex legt and vox voes as we M* 
by the variations of these mine for taat. 
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woi'Uh aiTanged iu £«;ntenees, teaches them lo know anil 
write the whole aljihabeL For the convenience of teachers 
who may not have either my " First Nurseiy Reading-Book," 
or Mrs. Mann's " Primer of Beading aod Drawing " on hand, 
I will give here some sentences that cwilain the whole al- 
phabet, wliich the teacher cao teach by printing them on (be 
black-board, and letting ihe childi-en imitate them with pencil 
on the slate, or chalk on the black-board. 

puss, puss, pussy ; O kitty, kitly, kitty ; Kilty sings 
miu, miu ; pussy sings mieaou ; pussy is old, pussy is cold ; 
put pussy into mamma's basket ; raamua is singing to papa ; 
papa is kissing mamma ; pussy, go to kitty, go, go, go ; kitty is 
in mamma's basket 5 go into mamma's garden, and pick roses, 
anemones, tulips, and pinks ; mamma's velvet dress fits well ; 
bells ring aiid cars go ; cars go very quickly; hens sit; hens 
eggs ; eggs in lark's nest ; eggs in linnet's nest ; larks sing 
tralala, tralala ; All mamma's basket full of roses, anemones, 
pinks, tulips, crocuses ; Lizzy is dizay, very dizzy ; Helen is 
rosy red ; Alexis sent his mamma a jar full of jelly ; Barbara 
kisses Coi-a ; Dora is spinning yarn ; Flora is spinning yarn ; 
Gilbert sent Hbnry a jar of guava jelly ; Isabella is kissing 
Julia ; Karlito sent a linnet's egg to Lilian ; Margaret picks 
roses ; Nina picks tulips in Olivia's garden ; Penelope plants 
pinks in Ellen's garden; Eosatind sings to Quasi-modo; 
Susan puts eggs inio mamma's basket ; Tina brings roses to 
Vivian ; Willy bi'ings crocuses to mamma. 

The above sentences, written over and over again, will 
teach all the letters ; others must be added, but after certain 
letters are learnt, it is useful, and a pleasant variety, for the 
ehildren lo write columns of words, with only one letter dif- 
fering ; thus, old, cold, fold, gold, hold, sold, told, wold ; ell, 
bell, dell, fell, hell, quell, sell, tell, well ; art, cart, dart, hai-t, 
mart, part, tart, start ; in, binn, din, fln, jin, kin, pin, sin, tin, 
win, &c., &c. 

My " First Nursery Seading-Book " is entirely made up of 
such columns, after half a dozen pages of words in sentences : 
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and long befoi'e the children have written it lialf tlifou^h, 
ihey can pronounce the words on first sight, (hough many 
of them are five and six syllables long. 

And litre I must foivclose some criticisms which have 
been made on this book. 

First, — tliat the sentences are not inleresling or impor- 
tant. That is of no moment. Children are interestud in 
separaie words ; especially if they are to write them as well 
as leadihem I hive never seen children tiredof the woida, 
and of making them 

bome person^ h\v(- ditpnted the pronunciation of some of 
the woida Theie are peihaps half a dozen inadvertencies 
m the hook which can be couected m a seccnd edition 

I indicdte no diffeience bcineen the s when it n tounled 
shaip and when soft like z But I thinl tins will nevei 
lead to any piattical eiioi be< luse the language lo vein ic 
ulai ind the child has a teaehei 

I afhim that the iiticle a i^s Rounded ah in the spolen kin 
guage when it is not accented Alao thit m such woide is 
deiect, reject, &e , the Iho ea sound alike like mot unic 
eentcd e m the hnguage 

ioi a time there is no neel for the childien to 1 avc a 
book at all Let them have a le son htteen minutes long in 
which ihey write the words atfr llie dictation of the teacher 

Let thcHnttcn words lemain on the bhck-boaid, ind attei 
some othei emploympnts h'jve mtervened, let them re id the 
woids off the black-boai i 

When thej have niasteied all the letters, it is a good plan 
to give them the book, and let them find the woids b!iov\ 
itig them a line, aak them to look ilotig and hnd a ceitain 

They wiil he pleaded to find that they cin n ad in a book, 
and vmU like to copy on their slates the columns jt v\otds, 
which maj be m ide ^nolhel exeicise ot a quiitci ti an 
hour In my Kiiideigailen, they VMite the woids, »fter the 
teacher, on then black boards , and afterwaivU vviite out of 
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the pnnb?d books upon the slate I have hitheUo had more 
time, in proportion, given to the reading than ray o«n jud' 
ment quite approvea, because parents are bo uigent, aid 
measure their childrena progress so exclusnely by thnii- 
power of reading, and, if they do not learn a great deil 
faster than children usually learn to reid, diatruit the fcj = 
tem and mttrtcio 

Even if this method did prove longer than other metlio ia 
of learning to read, I should wi-h to pursue il, beeau-e to 
find that the same letter alwiya lepiesenls the s^me sound, 
cultiiates the minds power of clas-ifiLaiion, and give it 
confidence in its OHn bttle reasoninff But I have found 
that It la a shorter, not a longer, process I lm\L knonn 
a child of Ihiee yeir» old, who wa= found to know how to 
lead when there was no thought of teaching hitn but his 
biother of five jeira old had lieen taught to read upon Ifie 
blackboard in his pie-ence A child of stven %eais old 
learnt to lead ind write punt beautifullj, in three months, in 
les-ona of ten minute>, priven only when she asked for them 
And in those case- there wis not the additional advantage 
ot a clai-s Several children in my own Kindergarten, in 
raj tii-st season, when 1 nev ei gave half an hour m the day to 
leading, not only mastered mj flist Nuroery Reading Bnok, 
but got uj.on the anomalous HorJ>>, and learnl to read so fir, 
that the second season they could lead fluently If is 
much time was given, in the Kindergai ten, to mere reading, 
as IB given in the public schools, Ihey would, doublless, have 
learnt in three months, but I would not give tlie lime ; for 
I believe it is so much better for the whole nature, i. e., all 
Ihe powers of sense and apprehension, to be cultivated by 
esamining objects. 

I tiave also another difficulty (o contend with. Children 
are taught their lettera at home, and the parents interfere to 
help, and really hinder by bringing in the old sounds of the 
letters and the anomalous words, before I am ready for 
them There is no objection to the children's having the 
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First Nurpevy-Boofc at home to u e ind copj on their -latcs, 
provided tho=e at home will confine Ihtm-^elves, to pronounc 
iiig the words to them inslead of attempting to spell them 

The question, however, comes at la t But how aic they to 
attain the rest of the language ■- Beftie I hid any ex|.e 
rience, I myself thought this was to be a gieat diflicultv 
In the fli-st instance, after I had brought my little pupil 
to the point that he could print correctly •»ny word that I 
pronouDced to him, and could leid at sight anj of my 
selected words, I gave him a piece of poetry to ie-»l bt 
ginning — 

** Sleep, baby, sleep-'^ 
He read it shy-ape habh/. slay-ape. 

I said, " No, that first word is sleep." He was surprised, 
and wondere<l why it was written so. 

I said, " Perhaps ihey used to say slat/ape, but they say 
sleep now; and in b.ioks there are a good many such 
words. Now I wili nib out al (I pronounced this combi- 
nation with one impulse of the voice) and put a w, and 
say, now, what is that?" "O. That is weep." Now I rub- 
bed out the w, and put d. He imuiediately said, "ThaE 
is deep." I said, "Now you write sleep, and under it 
put weep, deep, peep, keep, steep, sweep, creep." He did 
so, at once, and (hen he took gi-eat pleasure in getiin" a 
paper and lead-pencil, and writing the whole column, 
ivhich, of course, he never forgot. I proceeded in the 
same manner, till he had not only written all the song, 
hut all (he analogues of each woi-d, — and it was wonderful 
how soon he could read. The srientific habit of mind 
which was attained by clashing the words as Le learned 
them, has shown itself throughout his education. He 
never learned a so-called spelling-lesson, but he scarcely 
ever wrote a word wrongly spelled; and it has been 
a uniform observation that children taught on this 
ffl.'thod always write without errors. Each variation from 
the standard so strongly fixed in (heir minds makes a 
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great impression ; and lo write the woi-ds in groups, makes 
Iliese anomalies remembered in groups. 

In my own Kindergarien, I give to my class "Moiher 
Goose's Melodies." They know many of them by heart ; 
but I make tliem eit in cla-^^s, anJ each, in turn, read one 
woi-d, in order to teacli them to keep the place, and when 
they finish a verse, I ask them lo find some woi'd, and 
often make it the nucleus of a group of words of thfl 
same kind, to be written upon the black-board and slates 
as above. But I think it is a good plan, before giving a 
book, to call their attention to the initial sounds of thin, 
then, shin, chin, and ask them what letter stands for these. 
Of course they will say they do not know. Then you can 
say "There is none; for the people who made these letters 
did not have these sounds in their language ; and so, when 
tiiey came to write English, they put a ( and h together to 
stand for one sound ; and c and h for another ; and s and 
h for another." 

Lists of words should then be dictated and written : such 
as thin, think, thing, thrift, thrill, thick, bath, lalh, dotii, sloth, 
quoth, pith, smith, fifth, filth, width, depth, tenth, truth, 
ihi-eSh, threshold, methodist, synthetic, pathetic, cathartic, 
then, them, with, this, hither, thither, nether, tether, hither- 
to, farthing, withhold, brethren, char, chart, charm, chaff, 
chant, larch, march, parch, starch, chest, chess, chin, chick, 
chill, chit, chink, chintz, rich, chirrup, inch, pinch, clinch, 
flinch, winch, finch, filch, milch, clinch, trench, bench, 
wi-ench, quench, shin, ship, sharp, shark, shed, shell, shelf, 
shaft, shoni, shred, shrift, shrimp, shrill, flesh, mesh, fresh, 
dish, fish, wish, harsh, marsh, sheriff, shiver, relish, cherish, 
perisli, freshet, finish, prudish, bluish, garnish, tarnish, var- 
nish, blemish, refresh. Attention can then be called to the 
words beginning with wh, which are pronounced (as they 
were written in Saxon) by uttering ihe h before the w; as 
when, whet, whelk, whelp, whelm, when-y, whiz, whig, whip, 
whiff, whist, whisk, whirl, which, whimper, pronounced 
hwen, hwet, &e. 
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I suppose I need not say that the consiJemtion of one of 
ihe extra consonants will be enough for one lessoo. 

The next step is to lejirn Ihe diphtliongs, that is, the proper 

whieh I consider the only — diphthong*. Make the children 

pronounce oi, and see that two sounds are slid together ; and 
then let them write on their slates, in different columns, boil, 
toil, foil, soil, toil, moil, spoil, coin, join, groin, point, joint, 
joisl, lioi«t foist, moist, cloister, surloin, exploit, void, &(.'. ; 
bo CO & 

Ih 



- \oavh, roundabout, bounty, county, amount, abound, scoundrel, 
discount, expound, about, &c. ; and in another, how, cow, bow, 
mow, now, vow, owl, scowl, brow, prow, howl, gown, brown, 
ci'own, drown, cowl, fowl, crowd, clown, frown, vowel, towel, 
trowel, prowess. Cat! attention to the proper diphthong, which 
we write with what we call i long, (but it is no sound of Ih 
at all,) and which the Romans wrote as a diphthong with two 
letters, ae and ai, pronouncing it as we do the i in ire. Then 
let them write in columns bind, find, grind, hind, blind, kind, 
mind, rind, wind, violet, dialect, inquiiy, horizon, &c. 

This same diphthong is also written with the Greek y, — 
in my, thy, cry, try, fly, wry, fly, ply, asylum, dynasty, pet- 
rify, signify, vilify, vivify, simplify, rectify, edify, notify, &c 

Call attention lastly, to the diphthong yn, written first 
with the letter u simply, as in unit, humid, fuel, cubic, stupid, 
putrid, mutual, funeral, singular, bitumen, acumen, nutri- 
ment ; and secondly with ew, as few, cliew, pew, new, mew, 
mewl, eschew, sinew ; tliirdly with iew, as view ; fourthly with 
eu, as in eulogy, European, &c. ; sometimes with eau, as in 
beauty and its compounds. 

Tbero is no propriety in calling au a diphthong, as it is one 
sound, and not two rounds. It is one of the estra vowels of 
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the English language, written when short with o (tliough ii 
is no sound of o proper) a, aw, and oa. 

And now we come to the considenition of the extra tow 
els, beginning with this sound heard short in not, and long in 
the name of a carpenter's tool, awl. 

Explain thill there ia no character for this vowel in the 
Roman alphabet, because the souud was not in the Latin 
language, and then proceed to show how it is writ- 
ten in various ways; first with an o, as in boh, cob, 
fob, gob, job, mob, nob, rob, sob, cock, dock, hock, lock, 
clock, flock, mock, pock, frock, rock, crock, shock, sock, 
cod, hod, nod, pod, odd, shod, rod, sod, trod, doff, off, of, (pro- 
nounced ov,) c(^, dog, fog, b(^, jog, log, n<^, doll, loll, poll, 
on, don, ton, pond, fond, blond, won, fop, drop, crop, lop, 
mop, pop, sop, top, cliop, aliop, stop, swop, pi-op, os, box, 
fox, pox, moth, loth, froth, bi'oth, lot, cot, dot, got, hot, jot, 
not, pot, rot, sot, lot, wot, grot, clot, shot, spot, bos,', cross, 
di-oss, floss, loss, moss, toss, gloss, cost, frost, lost, tost, bond, 
fond, pond, pomp, romp. Then show that it is written 
sometimes with an a, as in all, fall, call, hall, gall, tall, 
wall, small, stall, ball, tin-all; squall, squash, squad, squal, 
quart, war, dwarf, scald, bald, salt, halt, swab, wai-d, award, 
warn, warp, wai-m, wand, want, was, wast, wash, swan, watch, 
swamp, wahz, wasp; sometimes with a«, as in daub, fraud, 
gaudy, fault, vault, paunch, craunch, laurel, haul, caul, maul, 
augury, antumTial ; and sometimes with aw, as in caw, daw, 
draw, haw, hawk, jaw, law, maw, paw, claw, straw, raw, 
thaw, squaw, saw, flaw, awl, shawl, bawl, brawn, drawn, 
awning, tawny, awkward, tawdry, sawyer, mawkish, lawful ; 
also with oa in bi'oad. 

Another extra vowel, heai-d in the woi-d man, is written. 
in default of a chai-acter for it, with a, as in cab, dab, gal), 
jab, nab, hack, back, jack, lack, pack, rack, crack, clack, 
black, bad, gad, glad, had, lad, mad, pad, sad, shad, bag, cag, 
fag, gag, hag, bg, nag, rag, crag, shag, sag, lag, wag, mall, shall, 
am, dam, flam, ham, sham, jam, an, ban, can, fan, clan, matk 
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pan, ran, band, hand, hind, stand, strand, grand, brand, 08p„ 
liap, gap, chap, lap, clap, map, nap, pap, sap, tap, at, bat, cat, fat, 
gat, hat, that, mat, pat, rat, brat, sat, spat, sprat, tat, vat. This 
same vowel is heard in the word plaid. 

A third extra vowel is heard in pun, and written generallj 
with an u ; as cub, dub, hub, Dub, rub, scrub, dnib, tub, buck, 
duck, luck, cluck, muclt, pluck, suck, stuck, truck, tuck, chuck, 
bud, cud, dud, mud, suds, stud, scud, buff, cuff, luff, bluff, muff, 
puff, stuff, ruff, scuff, bug, dug, drug, hug, jug, lug, slug, 
shrug, mug, snug, tug, cull, dull, gull, hull, mull, null, scull, 
gum, hum, drum, glum, pium, mum, rum, sum, bun, dun, gun, 
pun, run, sun, tun, slun, shun, up, cup, sup, bump, ci'ump, 
dumps, gump, hump, jump, lump, mumps, pump, i-ump, us, 
buss, fus3, muas, rush, crush, gush, hush, mush, tush, bust, 
dust, gust, just, lust, must, rust, crust, but, cut, gut, hut, jut, 
nut, rut, tut, bunk, funk, sunk, drunk, trunk, hunt, put, blunt, 
grunt, brunt, lunch, bunch, hunch, munch, punch, bulk, sulk, 
skulk, gulp, pulp, gulf, tuft, bung, hung, lung, clung, i-ung, 
stung, swung, strung, musk, rusk, dusk, tusk, busk, mulct, 
buskin, musket, runlet, bucket, public. This same sound is 
written with o in mother, brother, some, come, &c., and ou in 
touch, and in rough, tough, enough, in which ^A sounds like ff. 
The fourth extra vowel in English liaving no character for 
it is written, firat, with i, as irk, shirk, dirk, kirk, mirk, quirk, 
bird, gird, whirl, quirl, .girl, firm, first, chirp, shirt, sir, tir, 
stir, flirt, spirt, squirt, squirm, girdle, &c. Secondly, with e, 
as in err, her, herd, term, fern, pert, wert, overt, clerk, 
sperm, stern, insert, vermin, perhaps, perplex, persist, ex- 
pert, divei-t, superb, sterling, vei'dict, pervert, feraient, fer- 
vent, servant, perfect, sei-pent, partner, sever, several. Inter, 
internal, fraternal, paternal, maternal, external, infernal, in- 
terdict, intermix, infer; and generally the final er, as silver, 
toper, &e. Thirdly, this vowel is written with o,as in work, 
woi'm, woi-d, worst, world, worth ; and the final or, as In ar- 
bor, ai-dor, vigor, &o. Fourthly, with an m, as in urn, burn, 
turn, churn, spurn, cur, fur, blur, bui', purr, spur, curb, sub- 
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nrb, s<jrd, curd, surf, scurf, liirf.tui'k, lurk, curl, furl, hurl, hui^ 
die ; and the finals ur, or, and ture, as arbor, honor, perjure, 

Another anomaty of English orthography is the silent e, 
at the end of so many words ; as doe, foe, hoe, roe, toe, cue, 
clue, blue, glue, flue, give, live, lucre, axle, noble, ogle, rep- 
tJle, fertile, sterile, sexlile, flexible, futile, missile, famine, jas- 
mine, destine, piistine, frigate, senate, reptile, legate, pensive, 
missive, active, captive, festive, motive, sportive, illusive, de- 
fective, objective, elective, invective, perspective, defensive, 
expensive, preventive, retentive, progressive, vindictive, re- 
strictive, instinctive, descriptive, explosive, corrosive, delu- 
sive, exclusive, inclusive, preclusive, intensive, pnlliative, 
narrative, relative, privative, lucralive, intuitive, infinitive, 
explicative, figurative, imitative, indicative, superlative, di- 
minutive, retrospective, barnacle, spectacle, miracle, pinnacle, 
article, particle, ventricle, edible, credible, flexible, audible, 
enohle, ignoble, sensible, senile, juvenile, feminine, eglantine, 
multiple, dissemble, assemble, quadrille, clandestine, intes- 
tine, determine, illumine, calibre, ferule, marble, pebble, 
li-eble, tremble, nibble, quibble, scribble, nimble, meddle, ped- 
dle, kindle, spindle, fiddle, riddle, griddle, quiddle, middle, 
twinkle, gargle, single, mingle, sparkle, speckle, sickle, tickle, 
trickle, dimple, simple, pimple, ripple, triple, pickle, grizzle, 
little, brittle, spittle, whittle, nettle, settle, kettle, starlle, 
linkle, sprinkle, valise, marine, ravine, machine, Alexandrine, 
ci-editable, and other woi-ds having the final syllable Me. 

This silent e final is found also in words which have the 
diphthong i ; as bide, glide, hide, chide, ride, side, slide, tide, 
wide, bride, fife, life, wife, rife, strife, bribe, jil)e, dike, like, 
bile, file, mile, pile, tile, vile, wile, smile, while, style, dime, 
time, mime, chime, rime, prime, crime, dine, fine, thine, 
line, nine, mine, pine, spine, shine, wine, swine, twine, 
vine, kine, chine, pipe, wipe, ripe, gripe, snipe, tripe, stripe, 
type, vie, dire, fire^ hire, mire, shire, siie, tire, lyre, wire, 
spire, squire, tribe, scribe, bribe, jibe, bite, kite, mite, smite, 
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kite, wrile, white, trite, wi-^e, lithe, blithe, writhe, strive, 
tUrive, drive, wive, alive, size, prize, agonize, paralyze, sym. 
palhize, symbolize, &c. 

E may also be considered silent, it is so obscure, in many 
words ending in el and en ; as harden, bidden, golden, jrur- 
den, sicken, quicken tliioken, stricken, broken, spoken, token, 
swollen, stolen, open, k.tlen, mitten, smitten, bitten, gnen, 
raolten, driven, woven, tiozen, mizzen, dizzen, tinsel, morsel, 
swivel, drivel, novel, model, level, bevel, eleven, set en, Ak;. 
U and e ai-e both silent in the words logue, brogue, fugue, 
eclc^ue, prologue, apologue, epilogue, intrigue, fatigue, syna- 
gogue, demagogue, pedagogue decalogue, catalogue, mysta- 
gogue, picturesque, burlesque, grotesque, pique, ca'fique 

U is silent in guess, gueel, gu«d, giunt, flaunt, taunt, 
dauni, avaunt, htun(,b, staunch, laundry, laundress, liquor, 
piquet, coquette, paroqner, exchequer, palanqum, guarantcp, 
gauntlet, saunter, guiit, guitar, built, build, bi-euit four 
pour, court, gourd, mould, bourn, soul, moult, shoulder, poul- 
try, coulter; and w final, when preceded ly vowels ex:- 
except when ow stands for ou dLpbthong is 'ilent 

I is silent in fruit, suit, recruit, bruiae, ciuiae heifer "ur 
feit, forfeit, counteifeit, Madeira ind y in they, prey, whey, 
obey, heyday, convey, sunty, purvey 

W is silent in bow, low, mow, row, sow, tow, slow, blow, 
glow, flow, snow, row, crow, grow, thi-ow, bowl, own, blown, 
flown, grown, sown, mown, growth, owner, toward, below, 
lower, owner, disown, arrow, barrow, farrow, harrow, iiiar- 
row, fallow, gallows, hallow, shallow, sallow, tallow, bellow, 
fellow, yellow, shadow, burrow, furrow, billow, pillow, willow, 
widow, minnow, winnow, follow, hollow, morrow, sorrow. 

A is silent in boat, coat, goat, doat, moat, groat, bloaf, 
throat, loath, oath, boa=t, coast, roast, coax, hoax, oak, soak, 
cloak, coach, poach, roach, broach, goad, load, coal, foal, goal, 
shoal, oaf, loaf, foam, loam, roam, loan, moan, groan, soap, 
oar, boar, soar, boai-d, lioai-d, hoarse, hoary, cocoa, gloamin", 
Bucroach, reproach, approach. 
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The silent consonants are k before n — (doubtless pro> 
nounced in Saxon times,) in knit, knee, knell, kneel, knave. 
knife, knack, know, knead, knives, knock, knuckle. 

Also, g before n, as gnat, gnaw, gnarl, gnome, gnash, reign, 
deign, sign, consign, assign, design, condign, benign, impugn, 
oppugn, arraign, campaign. 

Also, g before m, as plilegm, paradigm, &c. 

Also, ch in schism and drachm. 

Also, 1 before m, k, v, f, and d — as in alms, balm, call 
qualm, calf, half, talk, balk, stalk, chalk, walk, folks, salv 
halves, calves, could, would, should, almonil, salmon. 

Also, p belbre s, and sh, as in pshaw, pseudo, psalm, 
psalter. 

Also, b before t, as debt, doubt, subtle, indebled, 
doubted, &c. 

And b after m is silent, as Iamb, jamb, climb, tomb, womb, 
numb, thumb, crumb, dumb, plumb, comb, hecatomb, 
comb, cun'y(»mb, coxcomb, succumb. 

Also, 11 after ra, as column, solemn, aulunin, condemn, 
hymn, &e. 

And d befoi-e t in sladtholder. 

K is often unnecessai'lly used after c, and t before ch. 

T after s is silent in listen, glisten, hasten, chasten, christen, 
fasten, moisten, thistle, whislle, bristle, castle, nestle, pestle, 
gristle, jostle, jusile, hustle, bustle, rustle, epistle, apostle, 
mistletoe, forecastle. 

C after s is silent in scion, scent, scythe, muscle, sceptre, 
scionc*, sciatica, sdotism, scissure, scission, scissors, scenery, 
transcend, descend, descent, viscid, crescent, proboscis, fasci- 
nate, viscei-a, ascetic, excrescence, corpuscle, acquiesce, coal- 
esce, rescission, abscission, putrescence, ascendency, suscep- 
tible, irascible, viscidity, eviscerate, lascivious, resuscitate, 
scimitar, scintillate, phosphoresce, deliquesce, effloresce, effer- 
' vesce, transcendent, condescend, condescension, convalescence, 
concupiscence, reminiscence, acquiescent, iridescent, arbor- 
escent, susceptibility, scenography, sciography. 
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Tile initial h is often silent, as in hour, herbage, huge, 
nonost, honor, humor; also, after r, rhomboid, I'heum, rliyme, 
injTrli, ghost, aghast, catarrh, rhubarb, catarrhal, rheumatic, 
dishabille, rhapsody, posthumous, hemorrhage, &c, 

W is silent before r in wry, write, writhe, wrath, wreatli, 
wreathe, wrong, wi-etch, wright, wrist, wriggle, wrinkle; and 
befoi-e h in who, whose, whom, whoop, whole. 

What is especially puzzling about the English orthogra- 
phy, is the unnecessary use of the same letter for ditTerent 
sounds. Thus s does not always sound s — but sometimes 
souiida like z- (If all the sounds z were written z, it would 
make our language look as full of z'a as the Polish.) 

After all the sonorous labials, gutturals, and dentals, we 
cannot help sounding z — as cabs, hods, rags, etc. ; also, be- 
fore m, as heroism, pai-oxysm, somnambulism, materialism, &c. ; 
in monosyllables ending with a single s, as is, was, as, has, 
his, hers, ours, theirs ; also, in daisy, reside, desire, noisy, 
bosom, visage, closet, resign, music, prison, reason, pansy, 
tansy, disown, preside, pleasant, peasant, pi'osaic, present, 
pi'esence, Tuesday, measles, cosmos, pleasui-e, measure, treas- 
ure, leisure, disclosure, enclosure, composure, kerseymere, 
resolute, devisor, revisal, reprisal, basilisk, deposit, courtesan, 
raspberry, residue, venison, disaster, division, plausible, feasi- 
ble, basiticon, presbytery, resolute, deposit, president, vis- 
ionary, perquisite, exquisite, composite, resentment, carousal, 
espousal, disposal. 

Instead of c or k we have in many woi-ds ch — as Christ, 
chasnf, chyle, conch, chrome, ache, scheme, school, chaos, 
epoch, chorus, chronic, echo, anchor, teti-areh, trochee, ar- 
chives, scholar, schooner, monarch, hierarch, chronicle, chrys- 
alis, technical, mechanic, patriarch, pentateuch, bacchanal, 
saccharine, chamomile, eucharist, character, archetype, or- 
chestra, catechize, catechism, alchemy, chemistry, schedule, 
paschal, chaldee, stomach, lilach, sumach, chimera, heptarchy, 
lachrymaL 

All the above words are from the Greek, and so are Ihose 
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in whicli f is written with ph, as sylph, lymph, sphere, sphinx, 
grajihic, phalanx, pLatilom, orphan, dolphin, camphor, pamph- 
let, sulphur, zephyr, hyphen, trophy, philter, phaeton, sphe- 
roid, alphabet, emphasis, prophesy, prophecy, caliphate, 
sophistry, &c. 

The sound of s is substituted for the Lalin guttural (hard c) 
in add, placid, facile, lacit, pracess, pi'ecitict, docile, recipe^ 
illicit, cinder, fleecy, ceusus, pencil, precept, accede, recede, 
concede, cite, pacify, lacerate, macerate, taciturn, oscillate, 
precede, implicit, explicit, decimal, precipice, specify, spe- 
cimen, abbacy, imbecile, indocile, solicit, felicity, atrocity, 
ferocity, rapacity, tenacity, v .racily, vivacity, voracity, au- 
dacity, precocity, simplicity, lubricity, rusticity, municipal, 
niediciual, rhinoceros, publicity, diocesan, mendacity, men- 
dicity, duplicity, elasticity, pertinacity, incapacity, electricity, 
multiplicity, autlienticity, duodecimo, anticipates, necessary, 
countenance, abstinence, and al! other words which end in 

The sound of j is substituted for that of g (the sonorous 
guttural) in germ, genus, genius, angel, gentile, pigeon, dun- 
geon, surgeon, sturgeon, bludgeon, curmudgeon, sergeant, 
pageant, vengeance, stingy, dingy, &&, manger, danger, stran- 
ger, religba, badger, budget, gibbet, giblets, allegiance, pla- 
giarism, gibe, (sometimes and belter jibe ;) all words ending 
in ge, as bilge, huge, barge, large, and all ending in dge, as 
wedge, ledge, pledge, hedge, sledge, fiedge, ridge, bridge, 
midge, drudge, judge, lodge ; all words ending gious, as pro- 
digious, egregious, sacrilegious, &c, ; or in geous, as counsge- 
ous, &C.; or in age, as cottage, plumage, foliage, &c. 

The extra consonant which we sometimes write sh, is wi-it- 
ten variously ; 1st, simply with s, as in sugar, sensual, and 
sure, and its compounds; 2dly, with ss, in cassia; Sdly, 

* Nearly every one of these worda are derived from the Latin, but they 
conic into the English language from tile Norman -French in which Uie? 
were already corrupted. AIL nonna in ce are from Lalin nouns in lia, and 
Duttht to have beon written with se instead of ce, except peace and vok* 
■ tuuh vcuio from the Latin pace and voce. 
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w d n rang c n lo c in pa c an op an m c an 

academ o an geonie c an alhemahc •» and n a mul tuU 
of words end ng n ou aa pecou g icons ] ac ous av 
a ic ou flu p c ous, I e t nac ou jud c ou su p c ou loq a 
c ou audac ous aga oua falldc o capac ou r pdc o s 
tenac ou del c ou mal ou pe t nac ou offic o s, cap 
c ou ft oc ous atro ous p ecoc ou^ orac ous, verac o 
and per aps ome ot ers r1 o n words end ng t at -j 
off] al jud c ni pro nc al con mere al art flc al benefic i 
and n so able a oc a e ipp ec ble a d ipprec ate e 
c ate, d ssoc ate excruc ate dep -ec ate, emac ate len nc a e 
renunc ate pr c ent, omn c ent ithly h ce c taceoua, 
fliflceous 1 e biceous caduceous creta eon te aeeous, crus 
aeeou arg 1 acpo a ga naceous Sthly w tl n fac oua 
free ous capt ou vexa lou-, facet ou I ce o s fact t ou 
prop t ou fl g t o nutr oua e\p d ou superst I oo 
ad ent t o s v t ate expa ate ngrat a e n a a e n t ate 
pa t al mar al, nup 1 n t 1 essent al sub ant a) creden 
t al potent al p udent a solst t al impa t al pen ent al 
equ noc al fluent al reverent at pesl en al prov den al 
c Fcuni tan al rat o nd all o da e d ng n t on is ra on 
nat o 8 a on o on d ctio fi on f ict on f -ac on po on 
ac on ju on sue on ect o ment on t on a a on 

voea on local on exhalat on 11a on n £ ea on flag 1 

la o appel a on re elat o ed i on &c 6 Hy w h ch 
as ch canery aene chnl 

In many «ords is a superfluous t, a^ id hitch, ditch, prtch, 
witcfi, awitch, stitch, flitch, sti-etch, aketch, elcli, fetch, wretch, 
notch, botch, holcli, potch, watch, latch, match, batch, catch, 
hatch, patch, hutch. 

In some words is a superfluous d, as badge, ledge, aledge. 

And a superfluous k is very common. 

Some of the al^ve substitutions are perhaps natural 
enougli, in consequence of the fact of estra sounds, having 
no special characters for them in the alphabet, which was 
pkouography for the Latin language only. But thei-e an 
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Ihe ajme perplexing chaiigea with respect fo the regular 
vowels. 

Thus, in the case of e, when it ts long, as in ffele, — we 
find it written in five ways, — ay, ai, ea, ey, and simply a. 

As lat, aye, day, bay, fay, gay, hay, pay, may, nay, say, 
ray, dray, bray, gray, fi-ay, piny, pray, array, assay, allay, 
display, porn-ay, dismay, mislay. 

2d. Aid, braid, laid, maid, paid, afraid, staid, bait, gait, 
wait, bail, fail, hail, jail, mail, nail, pail, quail, rail, sail, lail, 
wail, frail, flail, snail, trail, avail, entail, assail, fain, gain, lain, 
main, pain, rain, vain, wain, train, grain, brain, stain, sprain, 
swain, drain, dainty, portrait, saint, feint, paint, quaint, plaint, 
aim, claim, maim, tailor, jailer, traitor, sailor, raiment, caitiff, 
plaintiff, prevail, contain, cliitblain, sustain, upbraid, declaim, 
exclaim, proclaim. 

3d. Break, steak, great, 

4thly. They, convey, survey, &c. 

Stilly. Any, many, legation, asparaguji, virago, volcano, 
verbatim, arcanum, potato, octavo, tornado, and words end- 
ing in ace, ade, afe, age, ake, ale, ame, ane, ape, ase, ate, 
allie, ave, ary, asle, aze, base, case, face, grace, lace, mace, 
pace, ace, bade, fade, shade, made, wade, safe, chafe, cage, 
eage, rage, gage, stage, page, wage, plumage, foliage, cottage, 
bake, cake, lake, make, quake, rake, take, sake, brake, flake, 
bale, dale, gale, hale, male, pale, sale, tale, whale,- vale, bane, 
cane, fane, lane, mane, pane, sane, wane, vane, bathe, lathe, 
swathe, cave, gave, lave, nave, pave, rave, drave, g 
shave, stave, crave, ate, bate, fate, date, gate, hate, late, 
male, pate, rate, sate, crate, prate, plate, state, skate, slate, 
waste, baste, hasl«, paste, chaste, taste, came, blame, dame, 
fame, frame, game, lame, flame, name, same, tame, frame, 
ahame, cape, gape, nape, rape, grape, drape, crape, blaze, 
daze, gaze, haze, maze, raze, craze, graze, glaze, honorary, 
actuaiy, tributary, sedentary, primary, salutary, sojilaiy, 
burglary, contrary, &c. 
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So for Ihe sound of i long, as in marine, we hav; some* 
times e, sometimes ee, sometiraes ea, someiimes ie, as — 

1st. — He, shp, we, me, mete, glelw, ilieme, breve, velo, 
hero, zero, negro, ether, theist, deisi, edict, fever, lever, 
metre, zenith, extreme, supreme, impeile, serene, conrene, 
gangrene, austere, cohere, adhere, revere, severe, inferfore 
persevere, secret, complete, ronci-ete, seci'ele, obs..!efe, the; 
orem, torpedo, inherent. 

2d. — Fee, bee, lee, glee, flee, free, tree, see, three, eel, feel 
keel, reel, peel, wheel, deem, seem, keen, green, queen, leona, 
■ween, deed, feed, heed, meed, need, reed, seed, bleed,«;reed, 
leek, meek, sleek, seek, week, cheek, beef, reef, keep, sweep, 
weep, deep, peep, sleep, beech, speech, leech ; spleen, com- 
peer, between, beseech, discreet, steeple, vaneer, career, lu- 
I'een, moreen, careen, redeem, agreed, settee, razee, deoree, 
agree, decree, grandee, linseed, peevish, esteem, devotee, lega- 
tee, referee, repartee, patentee, absentee, privateer, mule- 
teer, overseer, volunteer, chanticleer, domineer, gazetleer, gen- 
teel, indiscreet, steelyard, thirteen, &c. 

3d. — Pea, lea, yea, flee, plea, bohea ; each, beach, breach, 
bleacli, teach, raeach, peach ; bleak, sneak, stieak, speak, 
squeak, beak, peak, creak, teak, creak, freak, tweak, weak, 
-bead, lead, read, plead, deaf, leaf, sheaf, beam, ream, dream, 
cream, stream, team, steam, seam, deal, heal, leal, meal, peal, 
seal, steal, veal, zeal, bean, dean, lean, mean, wean, yean ; 
heap, cheap, leap, reap ; ear, fear, liear, blear, clear, smear, 
near, spear, rear, dreai-, year, beard, east, beast, feast, least, 
yeast, eat, beat, feat, heal, meat, neat, peat, seat, wheat, 
bleat, cheat, treat, heath, sheathe, breathe, heave, weave, leave, 
treacle, eagle, eaglet, squeamish, dreary, weary, creature, 
impeach, anneal, appeal, reveal, endear, appear, arrear, be- 
smear, defeat, release, increase, decrease, beneath, repeal, en- 
treat, retreat, bereave, bequeath, cochineal, eatable, easier, 
ly, deanery. 

4th. Where the e is silent; either, -neither, seizure, snrfeil, 
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iDTeigle, forfeit, mullein, flef, chief, thief, brief, grief, field, 
shield, wield, yield, fiend, priest, belief, sieve, grieve, belief, 
achieve, retneve, relieve, aggrieve, cashier, brigadier, grena- 
dier, caDDonier, cavalier, coi-delier; also receive, conceive, 
perceive, deceive, deceit, conceit. 

The sound of u is also written oe, o, ew, oo, and on 
(silent o), shoe, canoe, woman, cliew, brew, screw, threw, 
shrew, sew, dew, few, jew, mew, new, pew, coo, too, loo, woo, 
tattoo, bamboo, hindoo, food, good, hood, mood, ixwd, stood, 
wood, book, cook, hook, look, nook, rook, took, cool, drool, fool, 
stool, wool, spool, boom, broom, doom, bloom, groom, loom, 
gloom, room, boon, spoon, coon, swoon, loon, shalloon, moon, 
picaroon, noon, soon, poltroon, cocoon, platoon, festoon, mon- 
soon, baboon, coop, droop, hoop, loop, poop, stoop, boor, moor, 
poor, goose, moose, noose, boot, coot, foot, hoot, loot, mooi, 
root, soot, booty, i-oof, behoof, aloof, reproof, proof, groove, 
soothe, smooth, tooth, booth, boost, roost, pantaloon. 

It is also written with a silent o, as in tonr, croup, group, 
youth, wound, souvenir, surtout, cartouche, contour, amour, 
uncouth, accoutre, moustache, tambourine. 

I ha^'C said that I give to my scholars " Mother Goose " as 
soon as they have mastered my first " Nuj-sery Reading- Book." 
But this is for recreation ; while all the important work is 
making the groups of exceptional words upon their slates, at 
my dictation. Sometimes these can be written on the black- 
board, and copied into little books, by the children. When 
there are several ways of writing the same sound, 1 make 
several columns, and put at the head of each a word thus : — 

and then, mentioning diffei'ent words, ask in which column 
Ihey are to he put? The children are greatly interested in 
this exercise ; and the effect of it is, to make Ihem know the 
precise spelling of the words. When a column is finished, 
they are called on to read the words, and sometimes to re- 
peat the grou|) by heart. 
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I have not put all the words In the language in ray groups ; 
but enough for the purpose, — they can be filled up from the 
leachei's and children'^ meraoi'ies. 

Tlie greater the anomaly, (he more easily it is remembered, 
because the specimens ai-e few, and ihe anomaly amu^ea. 

Thus, I sometimes begin (after I have shown them how to 
write the extra vowels and consonants, and the diphlliongs,) 
.iwith the word phthisic; asking Ihem all to wrile it on their 
slates as Ihey think it should be ; and then writing it myself, 
as it is, on (lie board. So I ask them to write through, which 
they will write thru. I then surprise them by writing it 
on the black-board, and putting in the silent vowel and con- 
sonants. Then I ask them to write howgh ; and then though, 
and dough; then trough, which they will write troth; then 
laugh, draught, tough, which they will write with f for the 
gh. In reviewing the lesson Ihe next day, afl these words 
can be written in their manuscript books, with a lead-pencil. 
The book, which is Ihe best one to follow Mother Goose, and 
perhaps might precede it. Is Mrs. Mann's " Primer of Reading 
and Drawing." Tliis begins with about twenty pages of 
words that can be read at once by ihose who have used the 
" Fii-st Nui-sery Beading- Book," because Ihe Roman alphabet 
is a phonography for it all. Mrs. Mann's book is full of 
sentences that have beautiful meanings, and it contains some 
attractive stories. It has been out of print a long time; but 
a new edition is about being put to press. 

But any book can be used by a pei-son of judgment. The 
mother of the Wesleys always taught her children to read 
ill the Bible from the beginning. 

In good reading, words ai-e not only to be pronounced, but 
10 be read with expression; and this end is gained by its 
coming after object-learning. Unless a child conceives what 
a word means, he cannot have the appropriate eniolion, and 
without the emotion he cannot read with expression. In 
hurrying children on to read faster than tliey can understand 
and feel, permanent bad hftbits are acquired, and especially 
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thp habit of reidmg wilhuut sufliLienlly filling the lung, 
Willi breath and tins not only makea disagi eeablp readina; 
frt thp heirei , but i veiy injurious to the health ot th 

Di H 1- Bunn of New Toik who tenches elocution as 
a mp^ns of health propo-es that thtre should be exerci^e'- 
«f \ocalizing, — uttonng eich vowel sound to expre=- all 
kind^ of emotion which the special vowel will express, and 
in all quantities ind accents Children art- all iiatunlly 
III frionic and will be amused in doing this The to«<,I 
sounds educate prndiona m thfsi, who utter them and 
awtken them in tho^e who hear When pronounced with 
feeling, they come from the chest and abdomen and not fiom 
the head merely ind -o give a general internal exercifO that 
is healthy. Itronson's "Elocutionist" will give a teacher 
much assistance in this branch, though he has not worked 
out the thing so completely as Dr. Briggs has done. 

It is proper to remark to those who measure the success 
of a school by the rapidity with which it leaches a child to 
read, that the thorough attainment of the art here proposed, 
requires time. But when attained, much is gained besides' 
the mere reading, — namely, development of body, mind, and 

Besides, to those who are hereafter to he taught other 
languages it will be found of great advantage to have asso- 
ciated the vowel sounds of ark, ebb, ill, old, and rue, with 
the chai-aclers a, e, i, o, u, respectively. See for the proof of 
this, some articles on " Kraitsir's Significance of the Alpha- 
bet," published in "The North American Review" for I84!>. 

The First Ifnrstry Scadiiig Bonk ftoa Mrs. M*NM's Primer of neadtiw and 
Dravivg belr^ out of print, Mr. B. SiEdjEn ja abont to print theic sobstance 
tMBther with the focegoing chapter as Prefiro lo a Primer ef Bsadina ami 
f""*?. M (Se InStnHBliate Class. 
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CHAPTER XIT. 



Mr3. Mann lias suggesled, in the last part of tliis volume, 
the first exercises in grammar. But grammar ia the most 
abstract of sciences. There are at present few children 
sent to Kindergartens, who are not loo young for the abstract- 
ing processes of classing words into parts of speech. 

But it is a lesson of orlhography, to lead the children to 
make the few changes which there are in English words, 
to denote grammatical modifications. For instance, let them 
write cat, and then say — "If you are talking about mor« 
,than one cat, what do you say ? " They will say caU. Let 
them write at the head of two columns — cat and cats. Af- 
ter some exercises on words adding s only, tell them to write 
box, and ask, "What if there are more than one?" Then 
go on and get groups of other irregularities, as changing f 
into ves, y into ies, &C Having gone over the nouns, and 
told all their changes, for number, also letting the childi'eu 
write a list of the nouns ihat do not change for numbei-, go 
into verbs, and give the few personal ierminalions thus : tell 
the children to write, 1 cry. Then say, "Would you say 
George cry ? " " No," they will reply, " George cries." I say, 
" 1 have a book ; but should I say, Geo-ge have a book ? " 
They will say, — " No ; George has a bot^k." Also by ask- 
ing questions whose answers shall give the comparison of 
adjectives, these can be written ; and finally the past tense 
and past participles of irregular verbs. In my own Kin- 
dergarten I have given to about half a dozen children who 
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know how to read fluently, and can print very prettily, ft 
little Latin. It is but a quarter of an hour's lesson, and 
is conducted in this wise: — "Write down am. Now, that 
means love in Lafin ; but if you want to say he loves you, 
add at, which makes amat. Write down or. That means 
plough ; if you want (o write he ploughs you write what ? 
A bright child, said arat. Now write down cant. Tliat 
meanR sing. Now if you want to say he sings, you add 
what? at, then it is cantat. But if you want to say to 
lone you must add are l« am. They all said amare. Now, 
if you want to say to plough ? arare ; and to sing, eantnre. 
Now make the whole sentence, he loves to sing. What is 
it he loves ? They all wrote amat eantare. Now write he 
loves to plough. Tliey wrote amat arare. I took the hint 
from Harkness'a edition of "Arnold's First Lessons," and gave 
them sis variations on the four regular conjugations, the 
infinitive and the third person singular of the present im- 
perfect and future indicative, and Latinized their own names ; 
and they were greatly entertained to improvise sentences, 
tlie most complicated of which was, Helena, Anna loves 
to dance, Maria loves to sing. 1 give them no grammatical 
terms, but only English meanings, and shall not glv? any 
cases but ihe nominative and vocative at present ; but I think 
I shall teach them to vary verbs throughout all Ihe coTyuga- 
tious. It is perfectly easy to give so much of Laiin gram- 
mar to children in the Kindergarten, because it will not 
involve the use of a book. They can have a manuscript 
book into which they can write their words and sentences, 
in print-letters. 

French, so far as it can be taught by merely conversing 
with Ihe children, is legitimate in the Kindergarten ; also 
any other modem language. But let there be no books 
used, nor should trench be written by the children, foi' it 
will confuse their English spelling, and not, like Latin words, 
aid it. In my Kindergarten, about a quarter of an hour a 
day is given to making French phrases by all but the small- 
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est chililren. They have aiso been greatly inferested ' 
learning the French words of a play, which is a useful e: 
ercise in pronunciation. I wil! give the woi-ds here: — 

L'EsTUBGEON {Sturgeon), 
Com me re Perch c, 
Je vous salue ! 
Comment vous portez-vous ? 
La Perche (Perch). 
Je me porte Ires bien, et vous ? 

Quelle est I'heure pour le ragout 

Pait de sole et de morue? 

La Sole et ia Morue {Sole and God), 

Commere Perche, je vous salue ; 

Nous autres ne serous pas un ragout. 

L'ESTUKGEON. 

Commere Baleine, 
Comment vous portez-vous ? 

La Ea-leine {Whale). 
Trea hien, et vous? 

L'E STURGEON. 

Pouvez-vou3 sautev en haut 

Comme nioi, 
Au dessus de I'eao ? 

La Baleine. 

Je ne puis sauter si haut ; 
Mais je saurais (aire Jeter de I'eau. 

L'E STURGEON. 

Commere Hareng, je tous salue, 
Dites moi, je prie, ou allez-voua ? 

La Hareng {Herring). 
Je vais cLez moi, cliercher les jeuueo^ 
Alors nous irons h. I'oceau. 
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L'ESTUKGEON. 

Conimere HrocbeC, je vous salue ! 
Coraniere Broebet, que mangez-vous t 

Le Brochet {Pike) 
Je mange des truites 

Pour mon dejeuner, 
Et des ^perluns 
Pour mon diner. 

L'ESTUliGEOK. 

Comm^re truite, 
Je vous salue ! 
Ditea moi, je vous pne, 
Qu'ave..vous? 

La Truite (Trota) 
Ah, par exemple, 

J'ai bieti grand peur j 
Voilk le brucheton 
M6me si de bonne beure 1 

L'E STURGEON. 

Cwnmere Eequin, 

Je vous salue I 
Que faifes-vous Ik 

Auprea du bateau. 
Le Reqcin (Shark). 
Je veux manger 

Le petit garjon, 
Qui pec be dani? I'eau. 

Pour I'eperlan. 

L'Epeklan {Smeh). 
Petit garden, 

Voilk la Requin 
Pves de moi, et prfes de vous. 

( Tou» les poissom se phni^eiU.) 
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Boitou, German ia (aught at the same tima with English; qr ct least as auon 
HE the ehildreii can read English with tolerable fluency. 

And Mrs. Kripge would douljlless, if desired, teach the Normal scholars 
German; but to learn German they would need to reina.n in the training- 
schoul more than sis months, the time she decides '■" be the least pnssibla 
for preparatiou to be a Klndergartna'. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



riiOGRAriiY. 



Mr. Sheldon, id his '* Elementary Instruction," has showc 
the way in which we may begin to teach geography without 
books. To proceed in that way, up to the point of drawing 
all maps, is feasible in a Kindergiirten, if the children stay 
long enough. My children learn a great deal about the 
gecgi-aphical locality of animals, from the natural history 
lessons given over the blocks. A " Picturesque Geography," 
compiled by Mrs. Mann, from the most brilliant descriptions 
of ti-avellers, may by and by be printed, and it would be 
a good book to read to children. It should be read slowly, 
requiring them to tetl what it makes them see in their fancy. 
This comprises a great deal of physical geography, and is a 
desirable precursor of political geography, which will be 
studied to most advantage by and by, with history. (But 
history is altogether beyond the Kindergarten.) 

As soon aa children know how to read, we advise that they 
be taught topogi-aphy by Mr. Theodore Fay's atlas, according 
to his method, — which secui-es that they learn the maps by 
looking at the places as represented, and not by words, which 
can be learned withoit conveying the image, or an idea; and 
are easily forgotten. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SKCRET OF POWER. 



Is tlie foregoing pige, I h'm done uliat I can, lo make 
a Kindergarten Guide, not only lor the u e ot tLo=e who 
underlake t!ie new eduiatiin, but in order to give paienis 
a deliuile idea of the value ot the ne« e lucition to their 
children ind how they may iid rather than hinder lU 
legitimate Lftecf Puents who hve in phccs go isokled as 
to mike a Kindeig'krten impossible, may also get some liinls 
how to suppiy the want ia some measure, by becomi:)g them- 
aelires the playmates of their children. 

I think it will be readily inferred, from what I have said, 
(hat the secret of power and success is gradualism. Any/ 
child can learn anything, if time and opportunity is given tOi 
go step by slep. Then learning becomes as easy and agree-) 
able as eating and drinking. Every degree of knowledge, 
also, must be practically used as soon as attained. It then 
becomes a power ; makes the child a power in nature; and 
prepares him, wiien his spirit shall come into union with the 
God of Nature, and Father of Human Spirits, to become a 
power over Nature — "for the glory of God and relief of 
mtin's estate." 
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LKTll':ii I. 

Mt dear Anna, — I Imd heai-d of jour intention of 
keeping school before you wrote to me, and had rejoiced fo( 
tlie good cause as only one Ciiii do who knows your peculiar 
qualifications for it. I have been full of the purpose of an- 
swering your letter, lo tell you how joyfully I look fonvard 
to the realization of some of my wishes through your help, 
6uch as that of perfecting some beautiful plan of education, 
which you and I, with our faith in perfectibility, might in- 
Tent, but which I could not make aione. When we parted 
many years since, in one of those beautiful porticos of the 
temple of knowledge, whei-e we had logether been warmed 
by the fires of genius, and where our sympathy (perhaps I 
ehould say ^urs) had rekicidled a certain torch of enthusiasm 
that had been long quenched by adversity — (I sadly fear it 
is smouldering agHin under the ashes of fi'eshiy-buried hope) 
— I little expected to meet you again in my favorite walk, 
made fragrant by the breath of little children. If we had 
chanced to meet oncn enough since then, we should have 
found much to reunite us, for my best teachers have been 
' certain wise mothers ; — indeed, the only schools in which I 
have found the instruction I nei-ded, have been the nurseries 
and firesides to which I have been admitted, often through 
my loving interest in the little fiowers that bloomed around 
Ihem. I could tell you, if I dared, how many limes I have 
wished I could be queen of such kingdoms, for the sake of 
the younger subjects of tho^e realms, for I have learned 
quite as much from the mistakes as from the wisdom I have 
witnessed. 

My desire to gather all I could, from the efforts and ex 
perience of otlier-i, once tempted me on an exploring expe- 
dition through our much vaunted Primary Schools. What 
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wouIJ yoti say if I were to tell jou tliat I met with but one 
spirit kindi-ed to mj own in the whole circuit ? Among all 
the hard, knotty women, young and old, whom I found pre- 
siding oyer yotilhfui destinies in this extensive organization, 
I found one lonely joung cieatme who hied all her achohis 
and who, by the power of this love, contrived piitiallj to 
mitigate the horrors of benches without bai.kB, long rot 
flpelhng Icjsono, crowded and ill ventilated room-, tedious 
periods of idleness in which little dailing^ had ti: sit up 
ati-aight and not apeak or fidgf t {whn,h last I con-ider one of 
the prerogatives of childhood). Her face ladiated sunshine, 
her voice was music itself, and yet firm, and she often varied 
her routine of exercises, pi-escribed by the primary school 
committee, with a pleasant little story to illustrate some prin- 
ciple she wished the children to act upon. She was the only 
one who had interpolated a regular entertaining lesson into 
the routine, and this she effected by nipping some of the 
prescribed lessons five minutes each, so as to save twenty for 
her little treatise upon some interesting subject of natural his- 
tory. I quite agreed with her that it was a species of petty 
hii-ceny for which she would be acquitted in the courts abovi-. 
I could describe sad, heart-breaking scenes of youthful 
misery and terror, injustice and daily cruelty in these 
si'hools. In several cases my indignation was so much 
aroused that I was obliged to leave the room to avoid show- 
ing my excited feelings. My sympaihy for suppressed 
yawns, limbs suddenly outstretched, or wry faces made be- 
hind the teachers' backs; tearful eyes, sleepy little heads 
nodding on fat shoulders, was so great, that I often smiled 
upon ihem when the teacher did not see me. I returned 
to my own little fi-ee republic, after spending one of my 
vacation weeks thus, more resolved than ever not to coerce 
babes into the paths of knowledge. Many a spine had its 
first bend there, I doubt not, and many a child learned to 
hate school in such scenes of discomfort. I have no doubt 
there were among the teachers many i-onscientious ones who 
did as well as they knew how under such a system. If such 
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a Jiiiola eould be presided over by genius, and sucli geniuses 
(tiild be left to their own judfjment about what to teach and 
how to tench it, the experience of Mr. Alcott in his fii-st In- 
fant School among the poor of the North End proves that 
primary Education can be made for all, what we can make 
it who have tlie advantage of teaching in our own parlors. 

It is astonishing to me that greater improvements have 
not already been made in this public school education. 
Often when I am silling in my pleasant school-room with 
these favored children of wealthy parents around me, my 
thoughts recur to those crowded rooms, and the only remedy 
I see is, that school committees shall be formed of women. I 
believe many of the women I saw teaching in Ihose primary 
schools would do better if left to their own instincts about 
the children. They have no lihei'ty whatever, except such 
stolen liberty as I mentioned in the case of Miss E. What 
do nteit know about the nfeds of little children just out of 
nui-series? If I were one of the school committee, with 
carle Uanehe, I would have " stiM he-mush " or "puss-in- 
the-comer" among the exprcises, with singing every hour 
and marching and clapping of hand=. And I would have 
well-ventilated rooms instead of such hot, suffocatmg places, 
warmed by lai'ge iron stoves. 

And as I see llie poor and negleaed childien in the 
streets, or in their own iirefched hou-ei, and how they live 
and grovel in low practices, gradually lo-ing the oweet inno- 
cence of infantile expression ind becoming coarse and vio- 
lent even brutal I wondci slill miie at the loipidity of 
society upon this suljecL Nothmg is such a pioof of its 
•ielfiahneas as thi= neglect Nothmg make, me feel bo keen 
Ij the need ot a new organisation of thing 1 do not like 
th<- thought of merging the sacred family relation in com 
mumties wheie all live togelhpi m puhhi, as it uere but it 
SLsma as it aomeihing mi^ht be done tor the children of the 
needy (1 at la not yet done The e poor city cliiidren are 
sequestered even fiom the influences ot Nature How 
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tti-aiige that the more favored indiiiduals should not seek 
every means to give tliera wliat culture tliey can have amid 
these brick walls. So much might be done by the help of 
the i,alient imagination of childboud, that we should be 
helped more than half way by blessed Nature hei-seli: I 
often take an unfashionable walk inside the Mall on Sunday 
afternoon, when the Irish people bring their babes t» play 
upon the green. I think it is the best institution in the city, 
and it would be a good idea to appoint a Commissioner in 
each wai-d to bring all ihe street children there every day 
and watch them while they play, and see tliat all have fair 
play. If school committees were formed of women, I think 
such an office might be created. 

What faith we need to foi'give heaven for the things that 
are ! " How much that i*^, is not right ," I am sometimes 
tempted to exclaim, I have no idea, however, that Pope 
meant anything but the eternal is, when he wrote " What- 
ever is, is right." It would have been better for superficial 
thinkers, if he had never said it however, for I often hear it 
quoted to defend what I consider the marring, not the 
making of God's plan" I have no doubt there is a remedy 
for every individuiil uise of raiseij m this world, if eyes 
were only open to see it, but this touching process is the 
needful thing, and that God has left ua to think out for our- 
selves. We know that there aie millions who Uve and die 
in ignorance of all that mikea God God, or a Father. To 
these he is only the being that created them, and they may 
well ask, "Why did he make us? to sufFer? to sin?" — for 
they are conscious only of the irregularities of that creation 
by which they are tortured. They never see the wonderful 
adaptation of tilings to each other ; — they know nothing of 
the harmonies of their being with the being of others, or with 
Nature. Tlie sort of education they get in cities, where life 
is stirring briskly around them, and each one seems scramb- 
ling to get the beat morsel for himself, only makes them 
worse, unless something is done to evoke order for them oul 
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of this cliaos. Their belief in Deily is a superstitious feeling 
about some supernatural power that exercises dominion over 
Ihem, and subjects them to an imperious necessity. In the 
agony of death they cry aloud for fear ; for tliey know they 
have made their fellow-men suffer, and death is a mirror 
that holds them up to themselves. Conscience breathes upon 
the glass, and in the dissolving picture its countenance is 
recognized, — but this is a base fear, and cannot be called an 
aspiration. To make sure the foundations of faith in God, 
one must know what God has done for him, Man must be 
made acquainted with his own nature before God's benevo- 
lence can be realized. If I did not think ignorance was at 
the root of all human evil, I should not have any hope; but 
though its kingdom is very large, no despot can be so easily 
driven from the throne, I hope all this does not seem ir- 
relevant to the matter we are discussiug ; it brings me nearer 
to the point I wished to reach. I believe in that redemption 
which knowledge and principle combined bring to llie soul 
that has slumbered in darkness. Its recuperative power is 
its most glorious attribute. The tendency of the character 
is so often imparted in earliest youlli, that if this is right, if 
the first impressions of life and its author are the true ones, 
the rest of tlie education may almost with impunity be left 
to what is called chance. But if a child lives to the age of 
eight or (en years, without a ray of light which will explain 
Ills existence and position to himself; or lead him through 
Nature up to God ; it must be difficuU to inspire him after- 
wards with the true filial feeling toward his heavenly par- 
ent- And if, by a longer period of darkness, he has found 
that in a certain sense he can live without God in the world, 
he will stand a poor chance of realizing that he cannot do so 
in ordinary life after the period of impressible youth is past. 
I believe the soul will to all eternity have renewed chances 
to redeem itself; but I cannot easily give np this first life. 
When I think of the beautiful adaptations of the world to our 
wants; of the exquisite gratification the knowledge of tht,',J 
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brings to the mind ; of t!ie harmonies of our existenco with 
all othor existences ; and of the power of virtue to triumph 
over tlie earthward tendencies of this double human nature, 
and to sacrifice the present to the future good ; — when I 
think of what the perfect man can be, — I cannot be recon- 
ciled that one should live and not have tlie keys to unloek 
this part of the universe. Childhood is in our power. The 
helpless little beings must be taken care of. The world waits 
upon the babe, as has truly been said ; and is not this one 
of those beautiful provisions of Nature which show us how 

" Tliere'a a divinity tliat shapes our ends, 
Kougti-hew tL«iTi as Wfl wiiip^ 

" The child is father of the man," indeed ; and while the 
heart bounds lightly, let us teach this youthful father the re- 
ligion of Nature, which he can understand. When he comes 
to riper yeai-s he will be ready to comprehend the religion of 
the Spirit, without danger of superstition or bigotiy. 

One obstacle to such instruction in Christendom is, doubt- 
less, the very prevalent feeling that the study of Nature leads 
to scepticism about revealed religion. This injury has been 
done to religion's self by the fact that a few learned men have 
been scoffers at Christianity, or rather at what has been ac- 
cepted as Chn'stianity, and it ia the as.sociation of (heir names 
which is the foundation of the pi-ejudice. The discrepancy 
also between the discoveries of science and the imagery of 
the Hebi-ew poets who satiff about creation, is another cause ; 
but since Mr Silliman has ventured to say that there prob- 
ably were a great many deluges, the ice of that difficulty has 
been cnu:ked in our community, 

I see no i-eason why simple religious lessons, like those 
Ml". Waterstun gives in his Sunday-school, may not be given 
ill the public schools. You will say, we, must have Mr. Wa- 
lei-ston lo do it, (and that is true indeed, now,) but when the 
public mind is ready for such insti-uction, such teachers will 
come up lo supply the demand. 

My first intioduction to natural science was in listening to 
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inslruction of tliis kind given to cliildren older tlian myself, 
undei' the sanction of a mother's authority. Tliey were les- 
sons in Astronomy and Chemistry, given before there were 
any ekmentary books upon such subjects ; and they ao kin- 
dled my imagination, when a very young cliild, and gave me 
such a i-ealizing sense of the presence of God ui'ound me, 
whom I had already kiiown as a Heavenly Father, who took 
care of me and of all men, by night as well as by day, that 
from that time I never lost the child's sense of nearness, or 
felt any of those feara of the supernatui-al which haunt the 
imagination of uninstructed childhood. And yet I was in 
the habit of listening to the stories of an old crone who be- 
lieved in the witches of Salem, whei'e she had always resided, 
as fii'nily as she believed in the God that made her. When 
I fii'st heard the remark that the study of Nature tended lo 
make men atheistic, 1 resented it with indignation, though 
but a child. 

This, then, is the kind of teaching that I think adapted to 
childhood. It need not be exclusive, but let it predominate. 
Other faculties, beside the emotions of wonder and venera- 
tion, may be cultivated side by side with these. Memory, 
comparison, judgment, and calculation may be strengthened 
by a judicious and well-proportioned teaching of the elements 
of languages and nuBfibers, thus insuring the tools for future 
acquisition. But this is not direct food for the soul. The 
young heart is full of love for its parents, of delight at the 
knowledge of new things, and these affections may be guided 
into adovaiiou of Supreme Intelligence ; this love of knowl- 
edge turned to its source, as easily and naturally as tlie 
sti'eam flows from the mountain to the sea. 

Side by side with tliis higher cultivation I would teach the 
eye, the hand, and the ear to practise, and to work readily. 
The pencil should ever be in the hand, the picture before 
the eye, — especially when the objects of Natui'e cannot be; 
and sweet sounds in the ear. The love of activity is suffi- 
cient aid without the debasing influence of emulation. Facts 
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Rre divine teaching, and a dear pereeptioa of them the basis 
of all theories ; therefore tliey should be cleavly and sharply 
presented and diacriminated. When children are led to see 
their own ignorance, let them understand that we, nho ap- 
pear to them the concentration of all wisdom, (" Pallas-Mi- 
nervas," as one of my little readei-i of Homer called me one 
day), are also ignorant in presence of the universe, which is 
full of things to be known, and they will not be discouraged, 
but only more eager to learn what they can of these worlds 
of knowledge ; and will think of tliose still lo be conquered 
rather than of any little acquirements of their own, thus 
escaping the dangers both of despondency and vanity. Let 
children lead this happy life till they are eight or nine, 
and let il be so full and blessed by love, sympathy, and tlie 
play of the creative imagination, that it will lift them over 
the rough places for many more years, while they shall build 
stone walls and towers of facts, as starting-places for future 
flights. It is the observation of every experienced lieail that 
the most hardened sinner may be more easily redeemed, if 
he can be reminded of an infancy of purity and golden sun- 
shine. If true, it is an argument for pi-olonging that infancy 
as far as possible, that the recollection of it, if unfortunately 
dimmed, may the more surely revive in those deep moments 
of existence, when the soul is thrown back upon itself for 
support and consolation ; whether they be moments of guilt 
or of sorrow, of disappointed ambition or disappointed hope, 
of wounded ptide, or wounded faith. 

I im awaie that the public scliools are the hope of our 
lind and it^ glorj and schools are the best world for chil- 
dien to grow up ui whtn properly regulated ; but I wish 
they need not le so I iige, lo that there need be but one sov- 
eiLign in each Siill more desirable is it, however, that 
none but livmg souls should ever have the privilege of un- 
locking the tied=ures of knowledge and thought for children. 
It IS not enough to hi\e deep and varied acquirements, 
but there must be a native delight in communicating, and a 
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sympathy-- a living sympathy — with every human being. 
These alonii will awaken the lovo of excellence and call furth 
the powers of Ihe mind. Ko one should ever have the cai'o 
of childien who does not love them because they are chil- 
dren, or who can ever feel llie underlaking an irksome task. 
I always i-egret to see the occupation entered upon as a last 
resort for a livelihood, or by those whose spiiits can no longer 
respond to die touch of childhood. It must be a strong 
spirit that, in aQch instances, can rise again to meet the 
bounding hopes of fresh being. It is like going back to 
principles, when our experience faih to answer our just de- 
mands for highest happiness. In the feiih of cliildhood, 
which knows no doubt, we cat! see that one experience is 
not the lest of what our birthright is ; and wliile we do not 
neglect the warnings we have had, we must never think tiiat 
our single experience has exhausted the source whence truth 
flows. 

I believe, too, that the genn of everything is in the human 
soul; and this faith seems to me essentia! to a teacher. Edu- 
cation is not the creation, but only the bringing forth of these 
germs, and that alone is a true education which brings them 
lorth in fair proportions. To make children learn something 
tangible, if I may so speak, and to keep them quiet, are the 
usual aims of a teacher, and success in these is the usual 
test of his value ; but they seem to me not to be his highest 
merit. I have often waited long, and I have learned to wail; 
patiently, for anything like residis. There is a certain har- 
monious play of the faculties, to the production of which I 
direct my efforts, and which I watch for with intense interest 
in my children, (for they seem to me mine,) and this car. 
never be cultivated if one is bound by any formulas. I con- 
Eider myself fortunate that ray own mind has always enjoyed 
its birthright of freedom ; that no ii-on habits have bound me 
to acy mechanical system. My advantage is a negative one, 
perhaps, for I never had much training of an intellectual 
kind, my physical education being tie chief object in my 
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cfainiliood. I was at least saved from such formality as en. 
abled ihe teacher of a distinguished school to say in nij pres- 
ence, that " the less boys understood or were intei-ested in 
iheir lessons, the better the discipline of study." This was 
surely making the pi-oceas as mechanical a one as the motions 
of a trip-hammer. But there you have an immense advan- 
tage over me. You have been well trained, and yet meas- 
ured hy no Procrustean bed, for your most living teacher 
never wore any fetters herself, and could not impose any. 
Am I not right? Your summer retreat has been "twice 
blessed" ia having such advantages of liighest education, 
added to the influences of Nature, which you so dearly love. 
You are bound to open your eyes as beamingly as she does, 
upon all wlio come under their glance, to show your gratitude 
for such teachings. I well remember your frequent descrip- 
tions of those " large orbs " that presided over Ihe most inter- 
esting part of jour youthful training. 1 have seen those 
eloquent eyes myself; and can conceive their power when 
animated with the inspiring pleasure of pouiing the treas- 
ures of thought into a receiving soil. And you are not the 
only one whom 1 have heard discourse of this source of in- 
spiration. Your best study, too, was ia the season when the 
reins are generally relaxed. The time when I received most 
benefit fi'om study, solitary and unaided, and even stolen as 
it was, (for the family decree was that, I being an invalid, 
must not study,) was when I pursued my lessons in an oi-- 
chard, and generally in a tree, or sitting in the baby's breakfast- 
chair, in the midst of a shallow, rushing river, under a sweep- 
ing willow. I was brought up so much out of doors, that 
walls were oppressive to me. Indeed, I look back upon it 
as the only time of my childhood when any variety of influ- 
ences acted upon me at once ; and one which I ought not to 
omit to mention, was a much admired friend, who knew how 
to point out to me, leaf and flower in hand, what i-iches of 
knowledge were stored up in Nature for her children. I do 
not know but what my love of these hidden treasures was 
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Stimulated by the fear of being deprived of them. Owing lo 
this fear I probably arrived earlier in life at that point which 
I have always conlendecl was the great point in education, — 
the time when one takes it into one's own hands. But I do 
not think that your " two outward advantages " of raothei'- 
hood and education, ^oll'^llIutu all jour qualifications for the 
task you have undertaken. I know what soil was warmed 
into fniitfulnesa by the rays shed from the sun of geniu=. 
Now, you are bound (o fulfil my hopes, and if my own path 
is not smoothed by your lielp, I shall call you to account for 
my disappoinlment. I will give you my small esptriencc, 
and tell you Low I found out methods, because they were nut 
practised upon me ; and I bid forth your power of deducing 
theories and improvements that will cheer us both onward. 
For want of mote interested auditors, I often pour out my 
plans for educing order out of the little chaoses committed 
to my care, to ears that stretch to their utmost for politeness' 
sake, and for my sake, perhaps ; hut not for the thing 1 wiih 
to impart. 

LETTER 11. 

Mt dear Anna, — I will begin by telling you that I can 
do the thing better than I can describe it. You must let me 
tell you stories out of my school-room to illustrate the wis- 
dom of my proceedings. I can hardly tell you my enjoyment 
of tiie fresh affections of children, of their love of knowl- 
edge (of new things, as it always is to them), of their ready 
apprehension of principles, of their quick response to truth, 
their activity and buoyancy, theii- individuality, their prom- 
ise. Sometimes I look forward for them, and tremble at 
what awaits them, when I see tendencies to evil or weakness. 
I know that every ill in their various paths may be made 
slepping-s tones to highest good ; but the doubt whether they 
will be made so, the certainty of the long aiid sharp pains 
of conflict, the dying down of hope, (that happily, I know, 
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can yet rise rhtenix-liko fi-om its own ashes,) these, and 
many pei'ib by the way, that my broodir,? heart points out 
lo me, often oppress me, and I could wish them spared. 
When it is i-Rmembered how man has marred the work of 
God, how different hJs part ought lo be from what it is, and 
how long it must be before the indiyidbals of the race can 
work themselves free from the ernat of evil that has grown 
over the whole, I think I may be pardoned for these heart 
aches ; but I know they are not my highest moments. It 
has been deeply said that paia is the seeret of Nature. I 
have that within me which responds to it. I must feel it for 
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personal mterest m the children of others ; but it will come 
to you in time. You have truly said, that it needs all tie 
tenderness of a mother, and her vital self-tbrgetting interest 
in tie result, to enable her to find the true path of Nature 
from the beginning, and remove all obstacles to free unfold- 
ing. But many a mother sacrifices her elder children, as it 
were, to this discovery. As the germ of t!ie maternal sen- 
timent is in all women, relations may be established be- 
tween teacher and child that may take the place of the nat. 
ural one, so fer as lo answer all (he purposes required. Such 
a relation is (he only foundation upon which a true education 
can go on. It leaves no room for a division of interests be- 
tween child and teacher, which divisioi) alone has the power 
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forever to destroy all the best benefits of the communicatinn 
of mind, and is generally, indeed, an effeclual barrier against 
any comimmication at all Such a relition as I would hjre 
does away with every feeling of rescue that might check 
the full and free expression ot thought and feeling. A 
young child should turn to it*? teacher, us well as to lU 
mother, with the undoubting confidence that lAere is a wcallb 
of love equil to all occasion'*. When my /iltie scholars call 
me "mothet," which the} often do from inadiertence, I 
feel most that I am in the true rehtion to them. I ha^e 
in some instances been preferred before the mother, becau-e 
I was (he fountain of knowledge and even of tenderne-a to 
starved and neglected little eoul> A veiy seti".itive child o*^ 
seven jeara old, who always laid "cin't," when any ta>k 
even the simplest, was set before her, but who was, never- 
theless, so morbidly conscientious that she was miserable not 
to be able to accomplish anything that she thought her duty, 
took an opportunity one day, when she was alone with me, 
to malie me the confidant of her domestic sorrows, asking 
me to promise I would not tell " mother." This was rather 
dangerous ground ; but I knew something of the domestic 
life of the family, and that the tender mother of it was often 
exasperated almost to madness by the cruel tyranny and ex- 
actions of the father, and I promised. Then, with burning 
cheeks and trembling voice she told me that they did not 
love her at home ; that her father despised her ; that her 
mother urged her beyond her strength to meet his require- 
ments ; that her eldest sister treated her with harshness and 
ridicule because she was so " stupid," and that her younger 
sistei-s did not like to play with her because she was cross. 
I f^aw at a glance why she always said and felt " can't," and 
I stood awe-struck before the endowment of conscience in 
the child which had stood the test of sucii trials as these, and 
made duty the central jwint of her being, for that I had 
already known to be the case. I sympathized with her, as 
you may well imagine. I told her what I knew ot the vir- 
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lues of liei- motlier, wliom she lenilerly loved, and whose 
love for hei-self she felt, but could not enjoy, because its nat- 
ural expFCssion was lost in the impatient endeavor to liold 
her up to iier father's unreasonable requisitions. From that 
hour she was my child, and could vi'ork happily in my pres- 
ence. I told her that I knew she always wished to do right, 
and that I should always be satisfied with whatever she 
could accomplish ; that if I required too much of hei-, she 
only need to say so ; that she must not try to do anything 
more than was pleasant and comfortable, for only thus could 
she preserve her powers of mind, which were good, and 
which would work well if they could work happily. Through 
my influence she passed much time away from her ungenial 
home, with friends in whose society she could be happy and 
unrestrained, and the burden was lightened so far that she 
was in the end able to justify herself, and take a happier 
place in the family circle ; but she was irretiievably injured 
both menially and morally, learning to become indifferent 
wliere she could not assert herself, and the battle of life will, 
I fear, ever be a hard one to her. 

In such cases one feels the true spirit of adoption, and this 
should be ihe standai-d for the general relation. I do not 
feel satisfied till the most timid and reserved are confiding to 
me, smile when they meet my eye, and come to me in the 
hour of trouble j nor till Ihe most pervet -e and reckless take 
my reproofs in sorrow and not in anger, and return to me 
for sympathy when they are good. 

Kor am I willing to have anything lo do with the educa- 
tion of a child whose parents I am unable to con\mce ot my 
vital interest in its welfare, and into whose heirt 1 cannot 
find an entering place, while at the same time I ipeak can- 
didly of faults ; for there is a sort of magnetism in the coop- 
eration of mother and teacher ; and its subtle mfluence, or 
the revei-se, is distilled into every detail of the relation 
Sometimes I find parents who do not know enough of their 
children to interfere at all, and then I im willing lo dc 
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what I can to supply tlie deficiency. The school should only 
be the larger family for tlicm, and the lessons learned ehould 
be the least good tliey receive from the daily routine. Still 
worse off are those who are educated at home by servants 
who rule in nui-seriea, and so long as they keep the children 
quiet ai e not que tioned murh as to the nieans by which they 
do it Quite aggravated ca es of oppression have come 
under my otservation which I have discovered by noticing 
the swavhetd over chddien by theae hirelings, who bring 
them t) an! from scl ool I Ihini I should never risk this 
evil m a family of my own 

To seize e\eiy oppoLtuiiity to unfold thought in a natural 
way, to considei duty to awakt-n ind keep alive conscience, 
and cultivate a mutual confidence and forbearance between 
the youii„ should be the urn in such t little world as a 
school The flow of liapp> "spiiito should be unchecked, and 
no deep memory ot faults shouU remain with a child, unless 
thej aie of the deepest dye such as falsehood and selfish- 
ness Aseiious invasion ot eich others rights should be 
raide a prominent subject of blime but the only retribution 
of which a child should be made to have a permanent con- 
sciousness, is that of the injury, or the danger of injury to 
iltelf, and I fii'mly believe if this can be made apparent to a 
■ ehild, it may he the strongest possible molive to keep it in 
the path of rectitude. It seems to me indeed (he only legiti- 
maie motive to present to a human soul. I do not mean a 
selfish regard to the welfare even of one's own soul, but that 
regard which includes the welfare of others as well as of one's 
own. I do not like to say to a child, " do not so because 
if you do I cannot love you," for that is an outside motive, 
but i-alher " because yon cannot grow any better if you do 
so and then you cannot respect yourself or be worthy of any 
one's love. " Do not grieve dear mother by doing wrong, 
for then she cannot be happy." " Are you not afraid it 
you do so, that by and hy you can do something more 
naughty i"' "Is there not something in you, thai muket 
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you foel veiy uncomfortable when you have done wrong? 
Tliat is the way God has made us, so that ue may grow 
better and not worse." I have arresled very naughty doings 
by such remarks, where defiance of human authority was 
very strong and determined. I have awakened a similar 
fear in many a child by relating what a dread I had in my 
own childhood of growing worse. Nothing is easier than to 
■make a child false by frightening it or blaming it loo much ; 
but nothing will make a child so ingenuous is Co convmce it 
that jou -)ie mtereeted m Hs progi ess, and would like lo 
help It cure jU jwn faults But we must often wait long 
betoie a child is capible of taking thie Mew so iully as to be 
influenced by it in opposition to the dictates ot piasion and 
Ihe weakness or imraaluntt ot intellect, exptrience teaches 
us that the volatile, the oh tinalc the st If-indulgent, the 
crafty, and even the indolent mast be influenced by the 
apprehension of a neirer pemlty or Iheponcrof a mote 
direct aulhouty than that can alwiya be undeistood fo be 
Self contiol is oft^n the first virtue lo be cuKiialed and a 
fear of present evil must sometimes be the instrument of lU 
cultivation A disiinguiahed and most successful supenn 
tendent of an insane hospital once assuied me, that in the 
raajonly of cases self control was ill that wis needed as a 
remedy tor insanity I asked him it he hid ever known of 
m=ane childten' He eaid he had known manj , and that 
It usnilly appeared in Ihe form ol unmanageahknes^ If we 
concede that all enl in our race is partial insanity {and it 
we beheve in the soul we must tmatly think (hat the crust 
of organization into which it is built for a time is the only 
oh tacle to its ri'ht action and to put one parenthesis within 
another which I know la not canonical, does not Ibis point to 
Ihe dutj of proMdng agamit evil organizations?), wh^ 
should we not tieat all e\il aa insanity should be treated, 
and believe that if Ihe power of self-goveniinent is cultivated, 
the soul will take eai-e of itself? In this connection I always 
take health into consideration; for one wise mother of my 
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acritiaintnnce snggesled n new idea fo me by once tPlling me 
*hat for certain fiiulla in her children she always gave medi- 
cine, being convinced that the difficully lay m the stomach. 

T am always very careful to di-arm all frar before I use 
any authority. I find much timidity in children, as if they 
'lad been h.trahly dealt with. I ha^e seen feai-ful looks of 
terror in little feces when I have approached (hem to enforce 
a reqweft, and in such cases I either take them gently in my 
arms or draw them close to me witli a caressing moljon, 
which is sometimes all the punishment they need, if you will 
allow me t-uch an Inshism. They are at the same time con- 
vinced of my earneitnes'', and disarmfd of all opposition, 
and when I approach another time, if occasion requires, 
I can lead them to another seat or even out of the room, 
and enjoin obedience without exciting either fear or oppo=i-* 
(ion. I never threaten any penalties, but execute my own 
requisitions decidedly at the moment, " because this is the 
right thing to be done." I think it is not well to thieatcn 
for next lime; and where punishments are mild, such a" 
changing a child's seat, or putting it into a room alone, or 
going to its motiier and talkmg the matter over in presence 
of the eliild, a repetition of the ofTence may be avoided. I 
have one child m my school who would crouch down upon 
the floor, if opposed, or required to do any thing she did not 
wish to, and go inio a sort of hysteric, protesting that she 
was dying. I laughed at her a little at first, but 1 soon saw 
elie was very obstinate and very passionate, and several 
times on such occasions I took her up in my arms, though 
she was pretty heavy, and carried her to a bed, where I 
laid lier down and left her to enjoy her performance alone. 
After a while she would sneak down into the school-room 
again looking very much ashamed, but I took no notice of 
this, and after two or three experiments she was entti-ely 
cured. I learned afterward that she had practised this 
(ievice successfully upon a doting mother and her nursery- 
maid, who really feared she would die. They were much 
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obligeiJ to me for liaving llie couinge lo meet il resolufdj. 
She tas become a charmiDg little scholar, for she h as full of 
talent and affection as of self-will, and has been sent, by my 
urgiint entreaty, to learn calisthenic exercises, where she 
exjtends the extra fluid which, when bollled up by inaction, 
works miBohief in her. She was foi'merly uniible to tie her 
cwn bonnet or draw on her own ijloves, but in six months 
she has so changed tliat she Citn dress other children as well 
as herself, and climbs the banistei-s and perches herself fear- 
lessly npon the tops of the doors, greatly totlie leiTor of 
other little children of luxury like herself. 

We should iiever pvei-aiioate or in any way deceive a 
child for the sake of an immediate result, for that is not 
being true to principle, but we may be allowed sometimes, 
' in our characters of mothers nnd teicher to act as tljat 
" near Providence which the mother la so haj pily been 
said to be. In Gods govei-nment some ptnaltv though 
often a hidden one is the coni>equence of eieiy trausgrea- 
sion of law ; and do we not m a small measuie act to tlie 
child as his repre entatives ? It la a d^ngeiou" power to 
have dominion over anothei soul eten ior a tiiie but since 
it is actually given to us are we not bounl to make use of 
it, conscientiously and tendeily but still to mike use of it? 
I once knew a father who thought beciuae lie was not him- 
self perfect, that he had no nght to ex ict obedience fi'om 
his children. His letnbutnn )oi this morbid conscientious- 
ness was most deplorable. One child became insane from 
want of self-control, which be would not allow her to be 
taught; and another failefl lo have any sentiment of duty 
toward God or man, but piissed many years of life without 
apparently knowing that any duty was required of him. 
Worldly prosperity in his case only increased the evil, for 
he was never obliged to make an exertion for himself or 
others. I have never heard that he was vicious, but lie 
eould not live even with the parent who had allowed him 
to grow up uni-eatiained. The parents surely are designed 
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to re|H'esetit to the child the Heavenly Father whom they 
cannot sea. and who muat later become an ohject of faith 
through that beautiful analogy of parental love and eai'e. 

I agree too with one of the best and wisest, who has said 
tliat it is not neceseary to reward children for doing riglit, 
since God has so made man that doing right is, like loving, 
its own reward. Only those who ha\e thought deeply can 
make such discriminations as these, yet to what noble mind, 
when the thing u once said, does it not seem base to gi^e 
an outward reward for a lofty action ? And is it not a broth- 
eily act fo help our fellow-pilgrims on their way, by giving 
a friendly warning when a stumbling-block is in the path ? 
I think cliildren can he made to understand that a judicious 
punishment ia a friendly warning, if not the first time we 
administer it, then the second, or the third, or even the 
fiftieth lime ; for as we should forgive, so we should warn 
our brother, "not seven times, but seventy times seven." 
I Iparn to feel that if I am actuated by the right motiie in 
my dfalings with their souls, (and one learns (o be veiy 
conscientious in meddHng with them,) my pupils will find it 
out sooner or later; and then they will see all that I ha\e 
(lone, as well as all that I may do, in a new light, 

I have a bright little fellow in my school who had ac- 
quired a sad habit of sucking his thumb. 1 thought he 
actually began to grow thin upon it. I had checked him 
many limes, and he was good about it, but the habit was 
too strong for him. One day I drow on a little conversa- 
tion about helping each other out of difficultiea, which all 
agreed to ; and all professed themselves willing to be helped 
and to listen (o warnings. I then said Ibei-e was one in the 
school whom I wished to cure of a bad habit, and I had a plan 
for doing it, but its success must depend upon whether he was 
willing, and upon whether the rest would be really friendly 
and not laugh at him, or tease him, but help him in every 
way they could. They were very desirous to know who and 
what it was, and very sure they wouhl do all that was de- 
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sired. I llieii spoke fo little W , who was only six, or 

(It most, seven years old, ond asked iiira if he was willing to 
kt me tie that hand behind him that he might be cured of 
sucking his thumb; for I knew of no other way. I toid him 
it would try his patience ; for it waa his right hand, and he 
would have to be dependent upon others for many things, 
and oftin would find it veiy inconvenient and annoying. 
After I had impressed him fully with the importance of the 
matter, he consented, and the rest of the children promised 
to be ittenti\e to his wants I never tied the hand behind 
him till he put the thumb into hi" mouth ; but it had to be 
done every daj for i fortnight. He bore it, and all the 
inoonveniences like a hero, ind not one child forgot to be 
con^ideiate and helpful He wa^^ cured of the trick, and he 
ha- been an object of great inteiest among his companions 
eier since, because they helped to do him good. 

Perhaps, deai A , jou will think I dwell longer than 

necessary upon ihi'^ aubicct, knowing as we do that the usual 
fault oi ichoola is too much penalty, and too much low 
motive, but JOU ind I are suriounded by those who ai-e 
inclined, by their tendency of thought, lo forget pi-actical 
wi-dom, who, m then livjy sense that immortality begins 
now, and is not a di-tant good, — a sort of reward for well- 
domg aie in dangei of foi getting that we ire to be educated 
by circumstance^-, and that circumstances wtU educate us, 
whethei we direct them oi not, m this begmnmg ot oui 
long career Tiio-e who ha^e most fctith in the soul and 
il4 ultimate powtr to work itself fiee tiom all imppdiment", 
ire most apt to despise all tlie minor aids that maj help ite 
first stepa. 

Then there is another cla s of persons ftho do not belie\c 
in the soul enough to think edutition of any use Thej 
cannot very well tell }ou what they do beheiL, in truth 
they have no faith in anythmg, but finding it b ird lo contiol 
circumstances, and teemg instances of great failure win re 
there have been most apphanees, (they do not consider 
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whether these appliances were wisuly admin Utered,) thuy 
give all up to chance, and beUeving neither in innate 
ideas nor in the use of means, rest satisfied with a low 
standard of action, and go thi-ough life witlioul ever having 
a glimpse of anjtiiing better than themselves. Indiicd, if 
they see anything better, they understand it so iittle, that 
they think it most be a delusive appearance, and that ac, 
earnest view of any subject is extravagance, ov even in- 
sanity. But I do not think so great a want; of faith is very 



This is too long a letter, so good-by for the present. Wber 
I think you are rested from this, I will write again. 



LETTER III. 

My dk.vb Akna, — Let me introduce you lo my little 
family. It consists of twenty childi'en, some of whom have 
been under my care for three years. These latter are eight 
in number, and from nine to twelve years of age ; then I 
have six who are nol seven years old, who know how to read 
pretty well, but who study no lessons more difficult than a 
simple bit of poetry, tlie names of a few places on the map, 
a list of words from the black-board of the parts of a flower, 
OP an interlined Latin fable, which I give them thus early, 
because Latin is one of the elements of our language, and ils 
forms are so definite that it glve= deiiniteness lo ideas" The-^e 
children pnnt, write driw flora outhned foims and block-, 
IS, well as liom iheir own fancici and li=ten to all soits of 
infoimation which I give them orally ind Kiiicb they rectunt 
to me again when questioned I tell a great many stones 
over maps, which are m my dominions not only liii a 
running hither ind thither with a few namea intcibpeised 
but real mountains, iitei^, lakes, and sea, isliKh I clothe 
with verdure, and people with all kinds of animite foiins, 
Buch aa bia ta, biida, faahes and Wilhani TelLi, oi othei m 
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Individuals and tribes, I have a book, culled 
" Wonders of tlie World," which is my Aladdin's lamp, and 
when I take it down, little hands are clapped and bright eyes 

But I must not forget to mention my other six, who are 
sweet httle buds of promise as one can well imigiiip, who 
love to hear stories about ail living things, from ojsters up 
through the more intelligent shell-fish that h ive heads <ii 
well as a foot, to small pink pigs and their mothr-rs buttei- 
flies, birds, dogs, horses, cows, and fellow -children , and to 
learn that their stockings are made of wool Ihat grew on the 
back of a lamb, their shoes of the skin of a calf, their rib- 
bons from the cocoons of a moth, the table of a tree, &c., &c. 
These little people were committed to my keeping directly 
out of iheir mothers' or their nurses' arras. 1 am always 
diffident about taking the place of the former, but rejoice to 
rescue babes from the care of the latter. 

The first thipg to be taught these, is how to live happily 
with each other ; the next, how to use language. It is not 
necessai-y to wait till they can read before we begin this lust 
instruetion. They love dearly to repeat the words of simple 
poetry or of poetic prose, (Mrs. Barbauld is my classic for 
babes,) and it is curious to see how synthetical are their lirst 
mental operations, and how difflcult they find it to disentangle 
the woi-ds of a short sentence, which evidently has hitherto 
been but one word of many syllables. Names of things can 
be made to stand forth distinctly before other words, because 
the objects of the senses do ; but when I first ask children of 
three or four years old to make sentences and put in the and 
catd, their pleasure in recognizing the single word is even 
gi'eater, and they will amuse themselves a great deal wiih 
the exercise, running to me to whisper, "just now I said 
the ; " or, " (Iharley said and." If the printed word is 
pointed out at the same time, it is still more interesting, 
because then it becomes an object of the senses, a real thing, 
just as much as the book it is printed in. You know T take 
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tlic royal road lo tlie allainment of this art, and teach word* 
fillif, not lattcrs. I find this a much befler as wull as happier 
way, for a word is a whole host of thoughts to a young eliild, 
and three words in a row a whole gallery of pictures. Bii-d, 
nest, ti'eo ! If a child has ever played in a meadow, or even 
in a garden, or sat on a grassy bank under the window, or 
Las seen pigeons fly down into a city Rtreel, what subject of 
endless conversation does this combination of things present ! 
The book that contains such words, and perhaps a stoiy, of 
which they form a part, is itself an illuminated volume, and 
ia immediately invested with a charm it cannot lose, for what 
child (or man) was ever tired of the thought of a bird, or a 
tree, to say nothing of that more rare and mysleiious object, 
a nest ? The warbled song, the downy breast, the sheltering 
wing, the snug retreat, have such an analogy with the moth- 
er's carol or lullaby, the brooding bosom, and the beloved 
arms, a child's dearest home, that every sentiment is eidisted, 
and a thousand things, never to be forgotten, may be said. 
There ia no need of pictures on such a page as this. I well 
remember the shining pages of my childhood's books, — a lustre 
never emitted by white paper alone. I doubt not the ancient 
fancy of illuminating the works of great minds with gilded 
and scarlet letters grew out of some such early association 
with printed, or rather written thoughts ; — for printing was 
not known then. 

I believe you do not approve of this method of teaching to 
re'id ■ but I cannot help thinking a variety of experience like 
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was A very transmuting one. Ton would have been as 
amused at his antics over the word " and " as I was. X 
only introduced such oyslers of words occasionally into my 
gallery of pictm-es, but he never forgot any such useful mem- 
bers of society, though I think he could not have made pio- 
tui-es of them. One great point is, that children ai-e always 
happy to read in this way; and to work their lirile brains 
against their will, seems lo me cruel. It is quite ati effort 
foi" them to learn to observe closely enough to distinguish 
such small particulars even as words, with which they have 
such vivid a&Kwiations, and altogether an unnatural one to 
learn arbitrary signs, to which nothing already known can 
be attached. Until I was convinced that tliis was the best 
method, I always found myself instinctively helping innocent 
children along, through their first steps in I'eading, by means 
which, at the time, I lialf thought were tricks, and unsafe !&■ 
dulgences. I feared that 1 was depriving them of some de- 
sirable and wholesome discipline, such its we often hear of 
in our exlreme youth from nursery -ma ids, who tell stories 
of parents who whip their children every morning ihat they 
may be good all day. But I will never again force helpless 
little ones, of three or four years old, to learn the alphabet 
aud the abs, until every letter is interesting to them from the 
position it holds in some symbolic woi-d. 

When letters are learned in the ordinary way, they are 
often associated with some image, as a stands for apple, b for 
Joy, a for cat; and these associations may be so many hin- 
drances (certainly in the case of the vowels) to the nest 
step in the process, because they must all be unleai-ned be- 
fore the letters can be applied to other words. In our lan- 
guage there are so many silent letters in words, so many 
sounds for each vowel, and the alphabetic sound of the con- 
sonants is so diffei-ent from their sound in woi-ds, that I do 
not care how late the analysis is put off. 

AfVer a while, I sci-ing columns of little words together, in 
H'hicb tlie vowel has the same sound, as cun, man, pan, tan. 
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and lei iha^ be the first spelling-lessons ; but I prefer, even 
to this mode, that of letting children write from diclation the 
woi-ds tliey are familiar with on a page. One deal' little boy 
came to school thi-ee months before he wished lo read, or lo 
look at a book, eccept for the pictures. At last he came into 
tlie clais without an mvitdtion and hds learned \ery H t 
and can read better than some clnldien who haie rend 
longer He is a perfect little djtnpling as gn andlmpiy 
aa i Idik all day, and I would not foi the world make it i 
ta k lor him to use 1 is bram tliu-. r akmg the dimmuiion of 
iu3 rotundity He i^ as wise aa a jud^ though he his not 
lo t his biby looks and he might bf made to iei->on sublly 
ai an eirlj age I doubt not but I lio[ e all such powers 
will be allowel to slumbei peacefully as jet He i in the 
mean time learning to read slowly, to print, to draw liou-ea, 
lo i-epeat [oetiy, to aing soigs about buds, bees, ind lambs 
andtolia\e aa much fun betieen theie exciu s is Inn 
fuinish bun with — the htter m another a| ailment, of 
course J ha\e taken no p-mis to teach hiui his kltet= I 
have a gieat lepugnince to letters with iheir van j difteient 
aound^, so puzzhng to thebi.im, — but out, day, hnding lie 
knew some of them, 1 pointed lo g, ajid asked him if he knew 
Ihe nume of it. He said " grass," which was the first word 
in whicli he had seen g. So w he first called " water," for 
the same reason. I gave him their sounds, but not their 
alphabetical mimes. I was obliged to give him two sounds 
■ for g, one haixl, one soli, and he soon knew all the eonsomints 
-by iheir powei-s. I hope he will not ask me anything aboul 
the vowels at present.* 

• All these diffictiltiea witti wliich 1 wrestled so many years in my char- 
»ctBr of champtm of ehUdkood, are entirely snlved and done away witli by 
the more recently introduced nietliod, — iutroducad by autliority of a dia- 
tinguished pUloli^ist, of teacliing tJie Italian alpliabet, and always calLin; 
c and ij hard, as the old Komans are supposed to have done. This inude is 
made practicable in the " First NurMiy Reading-Book," and the last edi- 
tion oflhe'Triniar of Reading mid Drawing." Abundant espBrieneeslion-a 
that reading taught in this way leaves uotMng to be unlearned in GngUeh, 
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I also cat out tiie words childteii fiisl le-ii-n, as sojn ns 
they can put logdlher a tew in short fentent,es, and let them 
arrange them to toiiespond with the 'sentences in the book 
I have devoted one copy of my Pnmei to this purpo e and 
keep the words thus separated, and parted upon card bond, 
for such use 

I know all children learn to read, and 'ome childi en If v n 
rapidly, but I am ilwajs interested lo know at wlnt co-t It 
is a very impoitant question I asiure jon One miy not 
i-ealize, at the time, the evils consequent upon tho diffic iltics 
first encounleicd The aLtuil in]iirj to the biain sKnd- fi -t 
among these We grown people know the pa nful ■^ensitiun 
consequent upon too lonj; ind too fixed attention to one ub 
ject, even in the airansin? of piles ol pamphlets which we 
are endeavormg to classify The brain whnls indexpen- 
ences chills, ind the whole body feels it. So with childitn, 
when made to read too lon^ helore the eye h^s leimed to 
discriminate words easily. 1 he child is tald (hat it is naughty, 
if it does not continue as long as the teacher's or the mothei-'s 
patience holds out (as soon as that is exhausted, the lesson 
is sure lo be over). How false this is! A little child 
should never bo required to do anything intellectual as a 
duty. It should not be required even to hve as a duty, 
much less to think. Both should be made inevitable by the 
interest inspired; ita mental efforts should only be spoi-ls. 
Its habits of self-control, its kindness, its affection, should he-. 
cultivated, and this rather by example than by precept. 
When mothers do not succeed in teaching their children to 
i-ead, because they have not the resolution to force them to 
it, they often say to me, " Do teach the child to read, it 
will be a gi-eat resource ;" 1 reply, if I think they will be- 

Bnd teaoties an inalyais of words into IuKbtb which contribufea very miirli 
10 the eass of the sulBequent Mudy of Enropean languages, to which the 
soundj of the letters of tlie Italian alphabet apply almost without an excep- 
tion. ExperieriM upon this subject haa given me confidence ill the general 
- ' " ihiiig excepliona lo anything until the rule is well uiider- 
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■ieve me, that tbeir inslincts have perhaps been wiser than 
tlieir understanding J but if I see that they are un reasonable, 
I reply that I will try, reserving to n:yself the privilege of 
trying just as much as I please, and no more, I can gener- 
ally make tiie effort lo read a voluntary one, if I do not find 
any previous painful associations to do away. If I do, I 
wait patiently till I can replace them by others, and in the 
mean time make books vocal of such enchanting things that 
(he desire will bubble up in the little mind, tluvugh all the 
rubbish that has gathered over it. The pleasure of reading 
t<^ether from a blaek-board, on which the lettei-s should be 
primed with great exactness and pei-fection of form, in order 
to resemble tliose in the book, often gives this desire. 

One little fellow, whose perceptive powers are sharper 
than those of my dumpling, reflects upon himself more, and 
although equally fat, appears, from a certain anxious expres- 
sion on his face, to have had some trials. He says his sister 
sometimes " hurts his feelings," He thinks some words ai'C 
beautiful and "full of pictures." He tells very small fib?, 
such as " Mother says I must read those words, and those." 
Do not suppose I let this fibbing pass. I make a great point 
of not believing it, and of comparing it with truth, and of 
proving to him that his mother knows nothing about it. 

Another little darling, who cannot speak plain, says, " Oh, 
is 'at feathers? Why! is h fealhers? Oh, now tell me 
where wings is! Oh ! is 'at wings? Oh ! I want to kiss 

I hear these little ones read four or five times a day. 
Tile lesson occupies about fifteen minutes each time. All 
" study " together, as they call it, I put my pointer on the 
book of each in turn, making it a habit that they shall not 
look off the book for the space of three miijutes, perliaps, 
during which each reads. They keep within a few sen- 
tences of each other, near enough to think they read together, 
as I detain them long upon the repetition of all they know; 
but I see very clearly which will stai-t off soon and outstrip 
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(he real. I say nothing of which reads tlits hest, but r^orae- 

tiuies niakB such remarks as, " L will learn to read vei'j 

fasi, I think, he is so att«iitive." This makes L all the 

more attentive, and helps the othere to make the effort ; for 
with these four, to be able to read is the most charming of 
prospects. I am determined that no touch of weariness shall 
break the charm. In three months they will be able to read 
the two first stories in the Priraei', which occupy about two 
pages. Their eyes will by that time become so accustomed 
to analyzing the looks of the words, that they will he able 
to print them without the book, and soon new words will be 
learned vevy rapidly. I stave off ihe spelling as long as 
possible, but you may be sure that these children will spell 
well by and by, I am convinced of this by experience, 
tor the next class above these in age have begun within a 
few weeks to write stories of their own, composing instead 
of copying them fi-om books, as they have done for two 
years, aiid I ara myself quit* astonished at their spelling. 
They have never spelled a word they did not understand, 
and their spelling in composition is better than that of some 
children still older who learned to spell elsewhere, and who 
hate spelling-books. 

One of my exercises in thinking is to ask ihe children to 
tell me the names of all the aetions tbey can thi[ik of; and 
to help them I say, for instance, " What can the bird do? " 
"What can the Hy do?" "How many things can the tly 
do ?" Another is to ask tliem what things are made of, and 
where they are found, " Are they vegetjibles, or are they 
from animals, or are they minerals ? " They are vastly en- 
tertained by this, and one little fellow became so much ex- 
cited, and wearied himself so much with his investigations at 
home, that his mother begged me to suspend the exercise fur 
a time. Jemmy's head is a little loo big for bis body ; and 
the look of research in his great eyes gives evidence of pre- 
cocity, the thing of all others to be shunned. His mother 
iias put thick boots upon him lately, and turned him oul 
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info the snow, and he looks like a butterfly in boots, with his 
ethereal head and spiiitual oibs 

I have but one child under my care that I call a ptodigj ; 
and my influence Las not yet been strong enough to check 
her ariJoi as it ought to be checked bhe is hent to school 
because she is hippicr at scliool than m the nursery, to 
which rich people a chddren are so often b mi-hed (I never 
intend to have a nui'sery m m} house.) This child lias been 
with me thi-ee years, and is but six now. She might be 
made one of those wonders of learning that occasionally as- 
tonish the world, if the plan of her education had not been 
lo supply as litlle food as possible for her cravings. Fortu- 
nately she did not ask to read for a long time, but 1 have not 
a scholar so persevcringly industrious, so absorbed in what' 
ever she is doing, so full of nervous enei'gy. She is as con- 
scientious as she is intellectual. I have never had to repeat 
H request to her, or lo subject her to a rule. She always 
sees and does the fitting and the lovely thing. Before she- 
Jcarned io read she would sit for ibe liour together with a 
book ill hand, (upside down, perhaps,) and impi-ovisate sto- 
ries wonderful to hear, in which the chai-acters pi-eserved 
(heir individuality, and the descriptions of nature were as 
vivid as those oT a poet of many years. She was quite lost 
to outward things while improvisatiiig thus. One day after 
school, the maid who came for her not having arrived, she 
threw herself on the floor, and began a story about a naughty 
child. I cannot now remember all the very woi-ds, for it 
was a year ago; but the qualities of the heroine were a 
combination of all the faults she knew anything about. If 
people were ill, she always made a noise ; she would shut 
the door hard if told that it would make people's heads ache. 
She hid other people's things, and would not tell where she 
had put them. She was very cross to her little brother, and 
often hurt the baby. She cut valuable things with the scis- 
sors, tore up her books, and, left the pieces of paper on the 
parlor carpet. One day it rained very hard, and her raolhei 
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toil! iier not lo go oul lest she slioull take cold. Slie waa 
always disoUedient, so slie went up stiirs and put on a vory 
nice dress and her be=t bonnel, with blue ribbons, and thin 
Blockings and shoes, and nothing to keep hei'self warm, but 
went out in the rain, and puddled and paddled about, and wet 
her dress, and spoilt the blue ribbons on her bonnet ; and 
when she came in she was very, very sick indeed, and had a 
dreadful fever, and people slammed the doors and made a 
great noise, and she had dreadful, oh, dreadful pains in her 
bead and her side, and she could not eat or drink anything ; 
and at last she died and did not go to heaven!" She 
stopped, completely out of breath. After a few momeiils' 
pause, I said, " Oh, J am sorry for the poor little girl that. 
was punished so much. Was she so very naughty she could 
not go to heaven ? " 

She made no reply for some time, and then recommenced 
in a low, solemn voice : " When she was lying in lier bed, 
she was very sorry she had not obeyed her mother, and a 
heavenly angel came down out of the heavenly sky and look 
her up into heaven," Afier a short pause slie burst out 
again very energetically — " Then how she ramped ! She 
trampled on the clouds, and put her foot in the sun, moon, 
and stars ! " I made no further comment. I rarely in- 
terrupted her utterances, for they never were addressed to 
any one, and seldom indulged in, unless she tliought herself 
alone. They were picturesque and symbolical, but never 
vague. The moral was always very apparent. But her 
imagination sometimes clothes objects with a light of its own, 
I was leading her up-slairs the other day, and as we stepped 
into the hall, we saw a large spider running before us. She 
dropped my hand and bounded forward, " Oh, you beautiful, 
smiling creafure ! " was her exclamation. 

Would not a bird have been her passport into paradise at 
(hat moment ? 

Another of these children was walking in tlie mall with 
ine one day, Kitun the sun was shining with an aliternoon 
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light upon the bare trees, over rather a dreary landscape of 
snovf and ice. " Oh, the trees look like, golden twigs," said 
my little poetess, so full of joy that I could hai'dly hold her 
This, dear A , is the 



To return t moment lo mj little prod ^y A\ l}en stie 
did not for a long time a^k to icid she wiahed to print ind 
it must hiie been this practice winch gradually so accus 
tomed her eye lo the shapes of w di 1 th'jt when she sud 
denly contei^ed the de ire to reil she lemembered them 
with mflrtellous ripiditj Eyerj thing el e was abandoned 
for the time, and in the course ot tno or three weeks he 
could read very well I had often seen hei Ijke up the 
bo ks m huh conti ned the stones she liked andlsuppoael 
It fii-it that she must have learned to read them her elf in 
some unaLi^untable wij She had otien lepeiled eh 
stones from the book fiom beginning to end word for nord 
But I found It was not the tiie — that she 1 il never ■ietu 
d.lly lead them befoie However I nevei eould tiace the 
Meps Spelling she does not fin 1 ea j !■ v en now severil 
monthi aftei sl« has been able to read luitently if, when 
she come to a nen woid, I propose to her to spell it 'il e 
will mention the letters (I never taught her their names, but 
she doubtless learned them while printing so industriously), 
and then pay again, " What is it ? " as if that had not helped 
her at all But she never forgets a word after it is once 
told her She joins in an exercise I frequently practise with 
older scholar, of spelling a few lines of the reading lesson, 
but ahe IS not so leady as the others, although none read 
belter, and few la ■nell She now composes stories on the 
slate insteid oi impio\i ahng aloud so mucli ; and I am sur- 
prised to find how minj woi"ds she spells aright. But I try 
CO e'l.periment', up< n h r as my plan is to clip her win^s. 
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If she was enshi'ined iq as rotund a body as some of (lift 
other children, I might; ventui-e a liltle, but she already looks 
too ethereal; — one sees at a glance that the sword of her 
fervent little spirit might easily be made to cut its sheaih. 

Children love to use their Angers and I give tliem a siata 
ivlien thpy conie to school and teiih them to prtnl, whiih 
atcflfiatea the learning to lead I encouiage them al-o ti> 
dnw fiom beautiful outlines from thmgs they oee in th« 
lOom and also fiom ihur own tanciea I draw upon the 
blick board befoie them \ery slowly givmg directions foi 
imitalion I never criMci e tliPir productiona whether uc 
cessful or not I otten sec u promise in the tieedom of a 
stroke or in the child s appreCLition of hia o«n diauiii^ 
which an unpnciiaed eye could scarcely detect It a liltlc 
child brmgs me a slate with thiee marks dr^wn upon it 
which he calls a hoise, oi a dog can I he to unsympathiiiii' 
14 to question it '' Fei haps I add ears legs oi a tail ind 
my little di=cjple does not know the next moment nbcthei 
he or I completed the picture but the nei.t specimen ot hia 
ail will probably have at leist one of these appendages. 

I drew on the blat-k-board to-day, a square house, with a 
door in the middle of (he front, a window on each side the 
door, and one in each clmmber o\ er the parlors. Two chim- 
neys surmounted the house, and the windows were divided 
each into sis panes of glass. These things I mentioned as I 
drew them. It was not many minutes before I was called to 
look at two houses of four times the size of mine, with the 
additional embellishments of stairs to go up into the cham' 
bers, one of the windows open (which I thought decidedly 
tlie stroke of genius in this artist), smoke from the chimneys, 
steps to the doors (my house had been left hanging in mid 
air), pumps with individuals, I cannot call them men, sus- 
pended to their handles, and various other hieroglyphics 
which I could not stay to hear explained. These limners 
are four years old, then faith m themselves and others yet 
unshaken, and I should be the last one to suggest that slairs 
eould not bo seen ihioii^b tin walK of a house, or that men 
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were not lines and dots, or birds as lai-ge as liouses, fof i 
liave known children to cry at such criticisms, and to be 
quite checked in their artistic exploits hy a lnugh. 

After such rude practice as this, the child, by impercep- 
tible advances, begins at last to see things more as they ai-e, 
and then a little ciitit,ism is iife, but it rnuat still be guarded, 
sympathizing, and helpful The ne\t thing to be inculcated 
after this is that obje(,Ls mu-.t not be drt«n just as iLey are, 
but only as they appeal I mide this leniirk to a child of 
seven to-day for the hrst time He hid leimed too much lo 
make similar mistakes to Cli05e of the little people lately inen- 
tioued, but in attempting to copy the drawing of a stooi, lit: 
could not comprehend how the rungs that joined the legs of 
the stool could be drawn so as to look right, because one oi 
them could not realh/ be made to pass behind the leg. I 
pointed lo a chair and told him to suppose he was drawing it 
upon the wall iieai* which it stood, for his paper represented 
that wall, though fur convenience sake it was laid Hat upon 
the table. I asked him if he could see the whole of the legs 
fanhest from liim, and if the rungs of those legs did not pass 
behind the front legs. He sa\v it clearly. Then I told hhn 
we must draw things as they appeared, not as they really 
were. Nothing must be drawn which cannot be seen, al- 
though we know more is there than we can see without going 
behind it. He was delighted with this discovery. Now he 
understood about the rungs of the stool, and also why two 
legs appeared longer than the other two. The stool was fin- 
ished intelhgenlly, though not with elegance, and the paper 
was sprinkled with attempts at various chairs which he could 
see from his seat, some of which really looked as if one could 
sit down in them, and Dot as if they were flattened out and 
hanging against the wall. Some of the legs would have gone 
through the floor, to be sure, if they had been real chairs, in 
order to afford a comfortable and even seat, but I saw that 
the idea was seized, which was quite enough for my unejiaet- 
iiig demands. A child much younger and less practised, drew 
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country, and nature must have opened her eyes, for sinc« 
she came back to achool (about two months ago), she has 
actually been able lo imitate quite intelligibly some of those 
very forms, and prefers some of them to othera, I assure 
you I eiyoy her imperfect performances far more than I Jo 
the successful efforts of many others. A German friend gave 
me a book the other day which promises to pour a flood of 
light upon what I now look upon as my benighted efforls to 
simplily to children the art of di-awing. It is the method of 
a man of genius, discovered after much groping. He, too, 
had wooden models made, and stood by them, and pointed 
out to his pupils which part to draw first, as I have done, hut 
at last he has reduced Ilie whole thing to a few lessons upon 
some rectilinear blocks, a niche, a cylinder, a grindstone, and 
a ball. I am revelling in the perfect adaptation I see in it 
to the end proposed, which is practical leaching of perspec- 
tive witiiout a word being said about vanishing points, aerial 
perspective, or any of those technicalities which weary ray 
unmathematical brain, and which I have faithfully adminis- 
tered to myself from time to time.* 
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To vary tLu occupations of my cherub", I let them wiife 
Foster's prepared copies with a pencil, which helps very much 
to regulate the motions of the linnd, as there is a great intei^ 
est felt in tracing each mark upon the blue line. They also 
look at pictures in books and on the wall, where I hang all 
the pretty things I can find, and tell me what is in them ; 
and sometimes amuse themselves at a table of shells, where 
I hear them recounting in low voices the histories I have 
given them of these little tenants of the seas. When I kept 
caterpillars, or rather raised butterflies, they never were 
tired of watching the chrysalides, hoping to see the expected 
butterflies. After these came forth in their glory, we wei'c 
all poisoned by handling the cocoons, and since that experi- 
ence of itching hands, and arms, and swollen eyes, I have 
been afraid to venture upon that branch of natural history. 
Shells are the most convenient natural objects for children 
to handle. We talk over flowers often, and I teach the names 
of their different parts, and encourage the children to make 
collections of leaves, and learn the names of ijjeir shapes 
pi-eparatoiy to learning the art of analyzing Ihem thoroughly. 
For this purpose I have drawn all the shapes I can find 
named in botanies, info a book, from which I teach them. 
Flowers are better for teaching beauty than botany, to little 
children, as they object particularly to tearing them to pieces. 

I have not said one word about my little Kobin, who stands 
most of the lime at the window watching the boi-ses in the 
stable opposite, the scene being of^en spiritualized by the 
descent of a flight of pigeons, which he generally apprises us 
of by a sliout. Occasionally he turns round and sits down, 
and watches inside proceedings, and when an interesting story 
about living thing* is in pi-ogi-eis, I sometimes find him 
in my lap, or behind me in the chair I am sitting in. His 
»nd afterwards in a. pamphlet called the Comsvm-Sehwi Bi-nmng Mititer. 
It is largely used in the public sctioola of Germany, and fnnned a new 
era in Germany, in the teacliing of Perepectire Drawing, as truly a,t 
CWJm'B'i Fira Ltimta forqied s new era in Uie teacliiLg of Mental Aiith- 
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eyes are bloi;, ;in<J his long golden straight hiiir Langs down 
from his tall foi'ehead like a cleft banner of liglit. Robin 
will not look inside of a book yet. He is like a caged bird 
ill the city where he is imprisoned in wipter. In summer 
he lives out of doors, and rides on horseback on his father's 
knee, and holds the reins in driving. His mother says horses 
are the predominating idea, and also sentiment of his life, at 
present, aod this sfable-peep into their city life is duly re- 
counted every day at home. 1 often mourn over my iosl 
residence by the Common, where the children who looked 
out of window could see trees and h lovely landscape, but 
you mu£t not think I allow my scholare to be pent up five 
hours in the house. Twice a day, I array them all, summer 
and winter, and take them to our city paradise, which hap- 
pily is very near. There we actually see a squirrel once in 
a while. One day we saw a butteiily emerging from its 
chrysalis, and always the ajMirkling water and waving trees. 
And we have clear space and fresh air for half an hour. 
If you will not lell, I will confess that 1 have sometimes 
coasted down the least public side of Fox-hill with a babe 
in my lap, and I find I have not forgotten how to slide, — an 
accomplishment in which 1 excelled in my youth. In wet 
weather, I put on some of the oul-door garments, open a 
window, and liave a merry dance or play. The material for 
the early cultivation I would give is all nature, and art taken 
picturesquely. The nomenclatures of science are not for chil- 
dren, but its beauties and wonders are, and may be culled for 
them by a skilful hand till they have had a peep at the wide 
range of the universe. I believe you think it best not lo 
open these store-houses until the mind is capable of compi'e^ 
hending them more fully, but I cannot think so, dear Anna, 
Children's love of nature forbids me to think so, I once 
opened a little soul's eyes with a buncli of flowers. It was 
a child who had never been to scliool before, but who lia<! 
not been cultivated at home, because her niothei' bad sufteied 
freia being over- educated, and wished to try the experimenl 
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of nature, IIS she CJilled it, — by which she meant, I percciveii, 
lotal neglect. She had allowed her, therefoie, lo grow up in 
t!ie nursery and in the care of servants, both of which I con- 
sider as far from nature's teachings as possible. 

The child was afraid of me and of the children. She looked 
at us for about three weeks with a fixed gaze as if we were 
not living beings, but perhaps walking pictures, her features 
only occasionally relaxing, I should rather say puckering intc 
a woful wail, which expressed utter desolation and want of 
com prehension of our natures. She was impervious to all 
my blandishments, which I lavished more bountifully than 
usual to meet the case. When spoken lo, she answered in 
a monosyllable, or not at all. When she wanted anything, 
she spoke one word to convey the idea, as a savage would, 
(she was five years old), and these utterances were never 
voluntary. She liked to sit close by her brother, who was 
two years older than hei-self, and who treated her with great 
tenderness and gentleness, though every manifestation from 
her was of the roughest kind. I was sure, however, that 
I did not nee the whole, for his manner of takijig her band 
and saying "little sister" was so peculiar, that I did not 
r doubt she was genial to him when not in this purgatory of 
people. 

One day I had a beautiful bunch of flowers fi'om a green- 
house on my table. This child's grandfather owned a green- 
house, but perhaps she had never been allowed to handle the 
flowers, which were altogether too precious for children, and 
wild pinks and violets had not been accessible lo her. I had 
been trying many days in vain (o interest her about a bee 
of which I had a picture. I had told her the bee made 
honey out of flowers. On that day I di-ew the tumbler that 
contained these splendid denizens of the greenhouse to the 
edge of the table, and said, — 

" Did you ever see a little bee making honey ? " 

"No." 

" Did you ever go into the country in summer when the 
grass is ail green ? " 
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"No."-— (I knew she had.) 

** Did you ever see pretty flowers growing ? " 

» No." 

" I will fell you how linle bees make honey — did you 
ever eat any honey ? " 

" Yes." 

" They have a long hair sticking out of their heads, and 
they put it in there, where that yellow dust is, and there 
they find a little sweet drop that tastes like sugnr, and they 
carry it home, and put it into a lillle hole, and then they come 
and get more, and carry that home, and they put that yellow 
dust into a little pocket by the side of their little leg, and 
by and by they get enough to make a gi-eat deal of honey." 

" Do the bees make it all ihemseUes?" said she, with a 
brighlening look (the fii-st look of intelligence I had seen), 
and at the same time making a plunge at the flowers. 

" Yes," I said, and taking them out of the glass I put them 
all into her hand, for I did not even know that she could 
speak plain. She seized them eagerly, and without taking 
her ej'es from them went on volubly asking a great many 
questions. I described the hive and how ihey all lived to- 
•getlier, and told her God must have laught them bow to 
make honey, for they could not speak or understand any- 
body's words, and that if they wandered ever so tar a«'ay 
from their hive, they always knew (he way back again. 
She held the flowers all the rest of the morning. When 
school was done, I told her to put them into the glass, and 
she should have them again in the afternoon. As soon as 
she returned, she very unceremoniously took possession of 
tJiem, — the first aet of volition she had ever ventured upon 
in my presence — and nestlmg close to me asked me the 
same questions she h id a=ked before o\et in lover again, and 
repeating them, and hearmg my answers ag^in and again, 
whenever she could aecuie my attention As long as the 
Howers lasted she seize 1 upon them every day, and after 
they were withLrei to ill other eje-^, thcj retained their 
tharm in hei I \ i led th le on often by telling her of 
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tliP silkworm of ihe butterflie and of niin\ \di ct es of llie 
bee familj and fiom that time a coram umcation na3 e tab 
li^hed between us She nas nevpr afraid of me any moie 
liked lo Bit neai me and bave my sympathy in all tilings, 
provided I did not eiipreii it too 0( enly It w ts cunous to 
see saeh mautaise honte in such a liny thing for she wa? 
always reserved and oflen relaj ed mto long silencen, nnd 
wa« wholly without enterfrse in matters in which the other 
ehildien were very active such as diiwing making block 
houses and even playing But 1 could catch her ejt, it any 
time by a itory of any hving thing, and she would some 
times surprise me by the intelligence of her questions. For 
a long time she could not learn to read, or rather would uol. 
Every new attempt at anything was begun in teare and 
despair, not from weakness, but from pride apparently. Her 
mother had begun to think it time to attend to her poor Lid- 
den soul a little; and after a long summer vacation which 
she passed in the country, she came back lo school with 
pleasure and with a new face, and though always backward 
in comparison with children who had had motherly inter- 
course, and been taught early to uS6 their faculties, she 
went steadily on. There was no competition to discourage 
her, and she learned to read immediately when she once 
wished to. None but mothers can do justice to little chil- 
dren. She sometimes made me think of your I'emark that 
every child needs four mothers. But I think the two heav- 
en-appointed parents will do, if they see their dulies and 
fulfil them. 

To diaarm your opposition about sending such little tots to 
school, I assure you that many of my mothers tell me that 
the transition from nursery life to my little community baa 
cured children of fretting and other faults, and that they 
repeat the occupations of the =chooi-room in their hcniB 
plays. — Read '■ Christian Nurture," by Dr. Bushnell. 
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LETTER IV, 

Deak a., — When I have a collection of children around 
me to whom I am to teach things and morals, I always be- 
gin by making ft simple statement of the footing on which I 
wish wc shall live together. Prevention is better than cure, 
and much is gained with cliildi'cn, as with grown men, by 
expecting from them the best and noblest action. 

In a school or in a family, I do not like any government 
but self-government, yet I wish my scholars to know tiiat I 
often lielp the growth of the latier by interposing my author- 
ity when that of the inner law fails. Wh.'n I commenced 
iny present school, I had such a, conversation with the chil- 
dren on (he first day they were assembled, before there had 
■ been time for any overt acts upon a lower principle than the 
one I wished to inculcate. 

My school consists of children belonging to one eH^^ in a 
certain sense of the word that is to families ot thp highest 
general cultivjtion amongst us and what is still more im 
portant, to families in which there is i geiieril if not well 
digested belief in the divinity of human nature let there 
is a great diversity in the influence- upon l! em Even 
among people of the most libei-al \iews there still lurks a 
sediment of the feeling that theie is a principle of evil as 
well as of good in the human soul, and =0 people expect their 
children to be naughty on thit giound Now I do not be- 
lieve in thi« I ihink all eiil IS imperfection It is some 
times very bid impei fection, I allow, ind I am sometimes 
tempted to &ay poetically, though never liteiilly that it 
lOoks like inniie depravity But I do really believe in m 
dividual peifectibihly, and that ' cucumslance that unspint 
ual god and miscreator,' is our great enemj Circumsfince 
is a very important personage in my calendar, and a perfect 
Proteus in the shapes he takes, for he covers not only the 
common surroundings we call circumstances, but organiza- 
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tion itself. Perfection must be in tlie I'caeU of every one liy 
God's original desigJi, and it is only miin's raarnng that hin- 
df ra its progress, and that temporarily. I hope you have the 
same instinct about this that I have. I can remember, even 
when I was not ten years old, hearing some one very sevei-ely 
criticised, who I happened to know had had the worst of moral 
t-dueations, and I resented the criticism, not because the sub- 
ject of it was any friend of mine, for it was a person in 
whom I had no particular interest, but I remember the feel- 
ing was a sort of vindication of God's goodness, an asmrmtce 
that he would not judge that unfortunate person harshly or 
UDforgivingly, but that rhe misfortunes she had brought upon 
herself, would teach her what her life at home had failed lo 
teach her. How often I have thought of that poor woman 
in my life ! 

To go back to my school. I knew many of the families, 
some intimately enough to know the very peculiarities of 
the children, others only enough to be able to anticipate the 
little cliai-acters ; others were perfect strangers, whom I was 
yet to study. Many of them bad never been to school be- 
fore, and I knew enough of the usual method of governing 
jichools to be aware that the associations of those who bad 
been in such scenes, were likely to be those of contention for 
power, the memoiy of penahies, and a division of interests 
between teachers and taught. Even at home some of these 
children had been governed by fixed rules, instead of the 
instincts of love, and had never been addressed as if tliey 
had any sense of right and wrong ; others had been weakly 
indulged, otliers mostly if not wholly neglected, and left to 
the care of servants. One little boy and girl, children of 
wealthy parents, scarcely saw their father from one month's 
end lo another, for he never rose till they went to school ; 
they dined at two and he at five, and before his dinner was 
done, to which he never returned till the last moment, these 
little ones were put to bed. Even the elder childi-en who 
also went to school, saw him only at dinner, for his evenings 
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were usually spent in comi iiij )i at '.ome club I liojie 
this is an exlrt me case I ■-hould say tint ll e mtJilitr in ilii* 
family was in amiable woman but not aufticiently like tlie 
"near Providence to counteiact the effects of s,u<,h f'ltlieily 
neglect. ■ 

There waa one child, of (ruly religioua and conacienlious 
parents, whose moral influence was null eicept mdiiectl}, 
because they reallj beheved that the human heart w is oi i^ 
inally depraved, and waited to be saved by speciil ffi iii. 
from God, irrespective of the con ciente , and ilin giil who 
was the oldest of my scholars, had less principle to work 
upon than any one, and when I first spoke of thu cultivation 
of the mind as a i-eligious duty, she told me very ingenuously 
tliat it was the first time she had ever heard such a thought, , 
although she was considered quite remarkable at home for 
her religious sensibility, and really prayed aloud sometimes 
like a little seraph, in imitation of her truly devout parents ; 
but she was very untruthful. 

A few of the children had been made to feel that every 
human being has a conscience, wliich, ivhen enlightened, will 
guide him right. In these latter the work of growth had 
already begun, and to them I looked for my allies in the 
work I was about to undertake. I knew that the best I 
could do would only come up to the standai'd that had ever 
been held up before them. 

I seated iliem all around me and began by telling them 
how much I loved to keep school for little children, when 
they were good. But children were not always good, and I 
was glad to help them cure their little faults before they 
grew to be gi-eat ones, Which was the thing most to be 
feared in the world. 1 hoped the good children here would 
help me make the others better, if there were any naughty 
ones. We must all be patient with naughty people, just as 
God was. It took haughty people a long time to grow better 
again. If each child would think about himself a moment, 
he would remember that he did not always do perfectly 
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riglil; but God had given everybody a conscience which 
was sometimes called " (he voice of God within u?," so every 
one could improve who would listen to that voice. 

There was a right thing to be done in every place. In 
school it would be necessary for all to keep good order, el^e 
it would be impossible to study, where there were so many 
persons ; it was just as necessary too that all should be polite 
and kind to each other, else there could be no happiness. 
One unkind person could make all the rest uncomfort- 
able. 

After dwelling upon these points till all seemed to recog- 
nize their importance, 1 lold them that some people kept 
order in schools by rigid rules and penalties ; for instance, 
there would be a rulp that eiei j scholar who spoke aloud 
eliould have a mark for bad conduct, every one that kept 
order, a mark for good conduct ; another rule would he, that 
every lesson learned well should have a mark of appi-obation, 
every lesson learned ill, a mark of disapprobation. The 
penalties for transgi'essing rules were floggings, bad reports 
written for parents to see, keeping lag after school, &e. &c. ; 
the recompense for good marks, either a good report, or a 
present, — the handsomest prize being given to the one who 
learned lessons best. 

But I did not wish to keep school thus. I had no respect 
for people who did right only because they feared punish- 
ment or hoped for a rewanl. Such motives made people 
selfish. I had known of children who would deny liaving done 
something they had really done, and try to make a teacher 
suppose some one else did it ; and also of other children who 
were sorry when some one else got the present. All these 
things made people selfish, and tempted them to be false 
We should do right because it was right, whether it were tu 
bring us pleasure or pain. It was the duty of all to improve 
their faculties, because God had given them to us for that 
purpose, and had put us into a beautiful world, and given us 
parents and teachers to help us prepare for a long existence 
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of wliicli tliis life is but a small part, — a kind of school in 
which we are educated for another world. 

I wished to iiave but one rule in my school, and that wna 
the Golden Rule: "do unto others as you wish others to do 
unto 3'ou." 

The duty in school was to study well and to keep order, 
(hat others might have a chance to study. It would be 
necessary for tliem all to respect my armngements, and 
obey my wishes for the sake of tliis order, but they need not 
think of prizes or marks, for I should give none. 

I wished Ihem to govern themselvo?. This would make 
it unnecessary for me to watch them all tie time. I should 
soon learn who was worthy of being trusted. 
Did they not like to be trusted ? 
They responded warmly to ibis. 
Did they not like lo do as they picnsed ? 
There was, of course, but one answer to this question. 
I told them none could be allowed to do that in school ex- 
cept those who pleased to do right, because it was my duty 
lo prevent them from disturbing each otVier, or from wasting 
their own time. But I hoped never to be obliged to punish 
any one for doing wrong. I should make no rules at present, 
and if I found all were polite, obliging, and industrious, I 
should never need lo make any ; but if there were any in 
school wlio did not obey conscience, and think about other 
people's convenience, I should be obliged lo make rules for 
sueli. I should put the names of such scholars on a paper, 
and those children must live by my rules, because they had 
none of their own. 

I considered proper manners in school to be quietness, no 
unnecessary speaking or moving about in study time, polite- 
ness to everj- one, i-eady obedience lo my wishes and arrange- 
ments, and ii.duslrious habits of study. 

I should now leave each one lo make rules for himself in 
his own mind ; they might write them down if they pleased. 
I should like to see what each one would think il right to do 
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m school riiey might ira igine themadve keeping sdiooi, 
arid tell how they should govern it and iiliat they thought 
the dolip'* of •.holHr 

Some of them did thia Then reguliitions were very 
6tnci, their requisitions very great. Those who were then 
morally ready to apprehend my meaning, have never swerved 
since from the law laid down at that time. 

But it was not long before several names were upon my 
lisL For these I made specific rules, taking especial pains 
to say that tliey were not to apply to such or such individuals. 

If E or L or S , for instance, should ppeak aloud 

on a pressing occasion, I should not subject Ihem lo the pen- 
alty, because I knew their principles wei'e good; lliat they 
thought of the convenience of othei's, were studious, &c., &c. 
I should excuse a particular instance of apparent disorder in 
them until J had reason to think they were growing cai-e- 
less or thoughtless. 

I made the same remark in regard to an occasional want 
of success in a lesion. I might perhaps have erred iu judg- 
ment by giving too long a lesson. I might find upon experi- 
ment that the mind was not prepared for a particular thing. 
I should be inclined to think an industrious and conscientious 
scholar did not feel well, rather than to suppose any want of 
faithfulness. People must always be judged according to 
their charactei'S. 

I assure you it was a great punishment to have one's name 
upon my lisL These children saw the joys of liberty, and 
that they could he secured only by doing right. I never saw 
any system of rewards or punishments have such a stimulat- 
ing moral or intellectual effect. 

Some of my scholars were too young even to be hound 
in all cases by this law of the general convenience, and these 
I spoke of as ehildi-en whose habits were lo be formed gradu- 
ally, and of whom this comprehension of the convenience of 
othera could not always be expected. I called upon the rest 
to help me keep them aa quiet as would be consistent with _ 
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their good, and took it for granted that none would ti-ouble 
we by playing or interfering with them. There must, of 
course, be exceptions to all rules. 

There were many occasions of recuri-ing to this conversa- 
tion, and of repeating its printiplei When any overt acta 
of wrong-doing occurred, when new scholars came I c<i1Iih1 
them around me to talk about the principlea on which we 
must live and act. The'sc coni ei-sations nere alwajs intir 
esting to the children and kept up the government of (ht, 
school. When I make rule* ind penalties foi my dchnr[uents, 
. I make the rules as simple as i»i Rible ind the penalties as 
nearly like the natiiril consequences of wrong-domg as is 
practicable. I never lose an opportunity of inculcating obe 
Uience to the inward 1 1 v as the only sure guide of conduct 
and if one's eye is fixed upon thi point a thousand occa ion* 
will offer themselved Hon tan aiy oup who doe not be 
lieve this inward law to be the onlj suie guile of Londuct 
govern children morally ■* I haie ■» friend quite a diatin 
guislied teacher, who believes in original depravity and that 
conscience is not an unen ng guide and theiefore thit le 
ligious priniiple cannot be made to grow out of a child's coii- 
sciousnes'i, but that it is an arbitrary gift of God ; supervened 
upon the human mind without reference lo conscience. He 
onLJ> asked me if there were any religious exercises in my 
school , if I ever presented religious motives, and what they 
were. I told him I pi-esented no other, that I made all duly 
a matter of conscience, and that I never saw a child who did 
not understand that motive. He said he had no doubt it was 
tlie noblest way of treating the child, and brought out the 
highest morality, but it was not religious education in his 
opinion I What an admission! the noblest way, bringing 
out the highest morality, and yet not religious education 
His school is the constant scene of religious revivals, and by 
liis own admission the children are lotd not to keep company 
with the children of liberal Christians, or of those who go 
_ to the theatre ! I do not believe in a premature Christianity, 
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BO lauglit as to be able to give an account of itself in early 

I once visited an Infant Chai-ily School, composed entirely 
of ciiijdren who were not likely lo have any kind of instruc- 
tion at home, so that whatever was taught in the school would 
be likely to make quite an impression. After a pleasant lit- 
tle exercise in marehing and singing, they were seated for a, 
religious lesson. What do you think of the following as a 
basis of Christian charity ? — average age of the children, 
eiffht. 

What are the pi-inciples of Christianity ? 

To love one's neighbor and obey God, to believe in ihe 
Bible and the salvation by Clirist. 

Who are the heathen ? 

They are people who never heard of the Christian religion, 
and who cannot have salvation by Ciirisi. 

Name the heathen nations ? 

Indians, Hindoos, the people of Asia, Africa, and tlie 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

What is the difference between Christians and heathen ? 

Christians serve God, walk humbly, and iove their neigh- 
bors like themselves. Heathens lie, steal, commit murder, 
and are full of revenge. 

Are all the people in Christendom true Christians ? 

No, only those who believe that God the Father look tho 
form of man and came down to the earth, preached, suffered, 
and was crucified on llie Cross. 

What becomes of all who are not true Christians, and of 
all the heathen ? 

They go into everlasting flre. 

This was a rate-lesson which the children rattled off glibly. 
Modifications of such lessons are given in schools where 
revivals are considered religious piiweedings. ■ 

Is it not fearful to think that there is a child in. Ciiristeu- 
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dyiii who is not instructed in the great fundaraenfal trrnh iliat 
God has planted in every human soul a principle of conseienea 
by which it can distinguish evil from good, and which, if 
obeyed, will save il, by some natural process alike applicable 
to Christian or heathen ? The first principle to which a 
child should be pointed is the principle of law in the human 
breast. God has so made the, human soul that this can be 
taught to 30ung children if one only knows how lo do it. 
If truly taught, we may safely trust that they can never so 
judge the much-abused heathen. 

One day when I was walking in the mall with my little 
scholars, at recess, some of the children . cried out to the 
others that they must not run upon the banks, or the con- 
stable would fine them. The warning was not received in a 
good spirit, and I perceived that the constable was not in 
good repute among children. I well remenihered the " tidy- 
man," as our servant called him, of my childish days, and the 
apprehensions 1 used to entertain lest he should hook me up 
with his long pole iiito the gallery of the church, if I made 
any noise duijng service time, and I saw that these children 
thought it quite desirable to circumvent the constable, and 
get as many runs upon the banks as could be snatched dur- 
ing his absence. 

This was an opportunity not to be lost, and when we re- 
turned lo the school-room, I asked why they, supposed the 
constable was oi-dered lo let no one run upon the banks. 

They were curious to hear a reason. It had not occurred 
to them, apparently, that there was any other reason than a 
desire to (rouble children. I told them the history of the 
Boston Common — how much pains had been taken evi'r 
since the days of the Pilgrims (whom they know), to keep 
it inviolate, in order that all the citizens might enjoy its 
beauties and its advantages ; how much money had been ex- 
pended upon it ; how it had been secured as a perpetual pos- 
session to all the citizens, and how evei'y attempt to build even 
very near it, bad been i-esisted ibr fear of cutting off tlie fine 
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prospect ; that even the cows that used to pasture there, had 
been turned away lliat (he children of the city might plaj 
tliere undisturbed. I ihen told them why by-laws were 
made to preserve the beauty of the banks, particularly just 
after they were repaired and newly laid down with turf. 

When they acknowledged that all (his was reasonable, I 
(old them that laws were made lor the good of society, and 
Ihat every joorf citizen would respect such laws. Whoever 
understood what law meant, that is, whoever knew the law 
within themselves, would respect (he laws of a country or a 
city that were made for the good of all. I thouglit my les- 
son was successful. 

One who has not been a great deal alone with the un- 
I'ophisticated natures of children has little idea how early the 
highest principles of action can be instilled into them. It 
does not need many woj-ds, as I well i-emembei' from the few 
indelibly written upon my mind by a religious mother, who 
never comforted my timidity, which was excessive, by any- 
thing but principles which my soul responded to: "Do right 
always, and then you need not be afraid of anything;" and, 
" Tour Heavenly Falhei- will take cin-e of you, and will let 
notiiing happen to you but what is for your good," comprised 
the religious inculcations of my childhood, varied according 
to circumsliinces. And when I first fully realized that Christ, 
who was held up as a model, was " tempted like as we are," 
my i-eligioua education was complete, except what practice 
could give me. The imagination is as boundless in the 
images it evokes as imagery ilselt; and no specific cure for 
I'ears of darkness and unmeasured danger can ever meet the 
dilficuity. If a timid child cannot be taught that he is under 
the eye of a tender and watchful Providence, his childhood 
may be one long terror, as I have known lo be (he case. If 
to this is to be added everlasting woe for wrong-doing, there 
K no wonder that God must come down from heaven lo set 
things right, and invent a scheme which will virinally anni- 
Uilate his own original prot 
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Many of my children have been religiously ucluciiteil ir. 
tbe right way, have been made to tliink of God as Iheir 
creator, benefactor, and preserver, and the author of all tbe 
beauties of nalure ihat they see, and tbe powers they pos- 
sess. When I say " we must return good for evil as CIn-M 
did, who was the most perfect being that ever lived," liicy 
unilei'stand me as speaking of a principle which they eiiii 
apply directly to themselves ; for 1 often add, " Chi'ist said 
things when he was veiy young that showed he underslood 
all about right and wrong, and in those years of his lite 
which we ai'e not told anything about in the Bible, he must 
always have obeyed his conscience, or he never could have 
preached to others as he did aftei-wards," — for the only vital 
use of Christ's life to others is to make his spirit of aclion 
our own, and to believe that we can do likewise. 

I have been led to think much of this in relalion to chil- 
dren, by hearing my orthodox friend taik ; for he is a very 
consdentious man, and his admission that to address the 
child's conscience was the noblest way of treating it, though 
not the canonical one, let in a world of light upon me touch- 
ing the unchristian condition of Christendom. How can 
truth prevail whei-e the noblest appeal is not considered the 
religious appeal ? Truly jours. 



LI'LTTER V. 

My DEAR Anna, — If you wish to know the practical 
difficulties lhat arise out of my desire to inculcate self-gov- 
eiTiinent, and to keep my own out of sight as much as possi- 
ble, I will tell you candidly that liberty is sometimes abused 
in my school ; but I have never i-epented of my principles, 
and have learned not to be frightened by apparent failures, 
foi 1 have never known an inslance, where I have had an 
opportunity to observe the result, in which my plan has not 
itnswered somewhat to my hopes. 
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And now I mu=t fell jou what are my hope Thej tre 
not tfl make men and women of childra or to pr due pc. 
feet oonsislenci of -jction m youth fhej arc (o put Ih^ 
mind in (lie right atlitudo so th^l tlie ediiealion ol hfe will 
bring forth the cl aratter hinnonioi d 

sincerity, kindly affWslion and A u u h 

powers of Ihe mind the fre^iihiig h cs S m 

times I wtuf long for the dawning o h p b I 

despair of it as long as I believe in h Id m 

that I think the soul self-esistent, d p d G d b 

I believe it so created that it can rig ts a d 

effort lo realize His presence in v a w T d 
to make this effort is what educatio d n d ff 
it not ? I have had some children d n y ca h 
nome to me deceitful, perverse, with d 
ity, self-eonceited, puffed up with lo n n h 

importance and that of all who belo: d d 

characteristics so pi-ominent and off u 

course was for a long lime nothing u w I 
portunity to express approbation or y p y, oi the oojuct 
u-ith tliem was to defy or ci.-cumvent me, and to accomplish 
their lessons by trickery instead of honest application. These 
faults were constantly recurring, and I was often strongly 
templed to rid myself of the difficulty by declining to Ui-p 
such scholars in school with others. If my operations had 
necessarily been confined to one apartment, I should have 
been, obliged lo do this sometimes, but in my father's house 
.1 had many facilities, and I felt it my duty, if possible, to do ' 
what I could for such unfortunate children, as long as I was 
sure that my influence, and not theirs, prevailed in the school. 
r saw that vices were made apparent, of whose existence I 
could have wished innocent children never to know, but I 
knew It was impossible to seqiresler ihem wholly from such 
conliict, and perhaps it had better be under supervision and 
thus possibly turned to account. Sometimes llie beauty of 
virtue is better seen by being contrasted with its opposiie 
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Had not I a right to lliink the evil migtit be overruled foi 

good, since God permits evil (the negative of good) in hia 
world ? To do this, however, requires the greatest vigilance, 
and occasionally I have been obliged to suspend very much 
the intellectual training of a school, to gain time la investi- 
gate its moral t>tate, and llie degri^e of evil influence ihiit 
might tend to counteract mine, for these interlopers among 
tlie innocents sometimes had bright parts, and an activity 
thai never tired. The faults of tuch children often brought 
Ihem into direct collision with their companions whose peace 
they invaded, and thus far I was aided by my scholars in 
my discipline, though I hare had cases nhere the outward 
Epeciousness was only such as one would imagine to belong 
to a matured person. I was obliged to take the greatest 
pains, however, in order not lo desli-oy the very germ of 
delicacy (which yet bore no fruilsj, that my admonitions 
should be in private, whenever no overt acta made it neces- 
sai7 for me to speak before olhei-s. In private I need not 
speak in measured terms. 

It is frightful to feel one's self so directly in contact with 
the wrong-doing of a fellow-being, but at sueh limes I have 
laid open the heart as well as I was able, and showed the 
c ha racleri sties in all their hideousness, taking it for granted 
that the moral judgment was ^till alive. 

A great man once said to rae that we had no second con- 
sciousness by which we could judge ourselves ; and Bums, 
you know, exclaims, — 



hut I agree neither with the philosopher nor the poet, foi 
conscience is that second consciousness, which can be evoked 
■f only the right conjurer speaks. I believe in no other 
safeguard than that " voice of God within us " lo whicli I 
firmly believe no human being is always deaf. But, dear 
A — , what is so revolting as a bad child? It seems an 
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anomaly in nnlure. I depict no imagiuary cliaraclers to yoa. 
I do not think I could imagine a bad clnld. It must be seen 
and known to be believed in I am always inclined to blnmc 
tbc environment of sucb a child, but repeated instances ibat 
I bave known convince me that souls differ in qualify, and 
that it is unreiisonable to expect the loveliest type of virtue 
in all. I believe in the remedial power of education, not 
tliat il can change the quality of ihe soul, but the cliarncter 
of the individual. A bold, free spirit will not by education 
be made delicate, but ita boldness may be employed on wor- 
thy objects, and so of other trails. Tiulh too can be aho«n 
to be beautiful Ut some, but to otiiers to be only manly, or 
respectable. 

I have known children, who apparently had very little 
sensibility, to be touched by the fact of never being unneces- 
sarily exposed to others. 'I'hts care awakened in them a 
perception of delicacy. In one instance, I learned subse- 
quently that reproof received thus in private made a great 
impression, while that administered at the moment of overt 
acts of wrong-doing in the presence of the school made leiy 
little, or only provoked defiance. I have sometimes had tes- 
timonies of affection from such naughty children, and have 
feared they only proved a want of sensibility, but this in- 
stance showed me that my care and painstaking wei-e ap- 
preciated whei'e I least thought of it, I have oilen realized 
that I kept bad manifestations in check, though the fi-equent 
outbreaks of sucb traits as want of truth, stratagem, attempts 
at secret influence in the t-cliool, proofs of want of deli- 
cacy of taste and of conscience, made me feel that all I 
could do in the short perioil while my influence lasted, was 
(0 hold up my testimony to good principles, and make an 
adherence to truth, and sincere and conscientious action in 
evei7 particular of life, — the central points round which all 
other things must revolve. This I never lose an opportunity 
of doing by dwelling upon it to others as well as to ihe 
guilty. Ill a small school like mine — yet large enough foi 
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laricty, — I am in such close personal conlact with all my 
scholars, that the intimapy ia nearly as great as in a family ; 
indeed, my personal intei-course with many of the children 
includes more houi'S and moi'e actual communication of mind 
than takes place in some faiailies. It seems to me very im- 
portant that schools should be of such a size that this may 
be the case, if they are to be looked to as a means of moral, 
as well as of intellectual culture ; and if they are not, I con- 
ceive them to be nurseries of as much evil as good, to say 
the least. One of the mo*t melancholy things in life, to me, 
is seeing children get used to what is wrong, submitting to it 
Bs a necessity of growth; and a good school, where every- 
thing can he talked over, is an immense check upon this. 
Happily the world cannot spoil a good soul, but there are 
degrees in goodness, and in moral strength, and even good 
souls get tarnished by getting used to evil. I would put off 
the day as long as possible. In cities, where nearly (he 
whole of youth is passed in schools, more regard should be 
had to the moral part of the training. Knowledge is dan- 
gerous power to the unconscientious, and every child should 
and can be made to Jei'l it. 

In such deplorable instances as I have referred to, every 
power within me has been taxed to the utmost to coanteract 
the evil tendencies that put fowh their shoots in every direc- 
tion. Sometimes a clt-arness of head that made it easy for 
a child to see the bearings of thhigs, or even an instinctive 
affectionate ness of dispo-itlon (not such as would stand the 
test of opposition, however), have been the only foundations 
of my hope. These do not supply the place of tenderness 
of conscience, but when one is endeavoring to help forward 
that growth, a clear intellect is an important aid. A natural 
obtuscness in both departments of the nature would make 
one's efforts daik and groping indeed. 

Now when I thus confess how small has often been the 
reward for my pains, you may smile at my credulity, but I 
have had suine lewai-ds in tlie nndst of discouragements. I 
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Jid feel in one inuUnoe, before my schol'ir was liken from 
me, — and hhe wa-, t,ikt,n awiy bee luse her motber had not 
Iht, iiioial courage to let her suffer tbe natural coni-equenccs 
of her wrongdoing, at i criiia when I felt convinced it 
might do hei 1 idical good, — that she bad a fir off ghmpse 
ot Hb It charatter 1-:, tljii the finp si)iiig of Nov-Ui-', " <,har- 
acier 13 a well educated will,' bid dawned upon hirmuid, 
foi she could -ometimes tell tbe truth against her own in- 
ttiest, and could bear the natural ion«equence- of a fault, 
occasionally, without fljmg into a pas=ion My "natural 
consequences" were, prmtioQ ftom the -lociety ot her corn 
panions when she had ibused then fiiih and their peace, 6c(. 
Ihe cbdd was vnlling her elf to «it for a whole teim in 
anotber apaitment, and not enter the acbool-room except for 
1 recitation, and to hue no part m the pliys of the school, 
but her mother was not willing 

Thi* child I could not call noble minded, or generou- 
heai ted, or a lover ot truth, or a self-governing being but T 
thought "he h id been able to discern glimpses ot the-e char 
acteristics in others whom she had wronged, and that bad 
given me hope. I was thankful that I had given her prin- 
ciples instead of penaltie.s and that I had had faith enough 
to wait for the dawning of ligbt within hei-self, without giving 
her up or producing a false shine by addressing lower mo- 
tives. She would have despised me at that moment, if I bad 
yielded to Iier mother's wish that I should reinstate her in 
school before she had outlived her probation, which the child 
and I had agreed to be the best discipline for her. I am in- 
clined to think she judged her mother unfavorably at that 
time, for she often came lo see me afterward, to ask me if I 
thought such and such things were right — things which she 
evidently had heard discussed. She was but eleven, but she 
had a wonderful power of writing symbolicaHy. She once 
wrote a legend in imitation of those of Spenser's " Faery 
Queene," wbicli showed great intellectual insight into the dis- 
tinctions betweim right and wrong, and her sense of her own 
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fiiults was such that if anything closely resembling them waa 
read of in school, she would put her head under the table, as 
if she knew and felt its application. Tlie apparent attrac- 
tion of my society to tliis child was very significant to me. 
She would ask me the most subtle questions in morals, and 
discourse as well as I could, so that I felt as if her knowl- 
edge of right and wrong, gained through the intellect, was 
rather a hinderance than a help to her moral improvement 
for she was guilty every day of malicious falsehoods. Her 
envy of her companions wad sickening to ihe heart, for 
it made her active in injuring them. She had vanity 
rather than amhitioa, for her desire to excel did not spur 
her to any troublesome efforts, it only made Ler hate every 
pursuit in which others excelled her, either by natural girt 
or by conscientious, patient industry. At such limes she 
would throw her books across the room, and stamp upon Ihe 
floor like a little maniac. Her unusual brilliancy of imagi- 
nation, unaccompanied by any sedative qualities, was one 
explanation of her character. Her wit and fancy gave her 
great influence over her companions, by whom she was ad- 
mii-ed, or feared, or held in great aversion. She had a pas- 
sionate attachment lo one girl a little older than herself, who 
was singularly lovely and delicate in mind and conscience; 
but this passionate love alternated with fits of persecution, 
arising wholly out of envy, so that I have known her friend, 
who was strangely fascinated by her, to be ill for several 
. days, in consequence of painful scenes of its display. This 
little Italian soul, born under our cold skies, was almost a 
fiend at eleven years old. Perhaps the intellectual insight 
she possessed at that early age, will be useful to her at any 
period of life when her moral nature shall be awakened. 1 
have known instances in which the latter slumbered in child- 
hood, and was roused into vivid action later in life by crush- 
ing and heart-scathing events, consequent upon its early 
torpor ; and 1 should not be surprised if she should yet come 
to me across the wastes of life for sympathy and help ; for 
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ahe knen I would fain have given her my tiino and strength 
to awaken in iiei' a love of excellence. Sucli tliaraciei'S have 
success in the world from very unacrupulousnens, till Ihey 
trample too proudly on the rights of otbere. The ehai'ini 
they do possess, whether pevsoual or mental, lure them on lo 
greater evils till they are thi-own back suddenly into the 
presence of eternal truth, and then what misery must ensue, 
what a reckoning must come I Do such children of God 
see wider and deeper into the eternal trntli for having gone 
aati'ay ? I would fein think so ; for in this universe of com- 
pensations we can only see that one for the lost heaven of 
innocent childhood. Let those who have not such tempta- 
tions mourn over, but not despise the erring ! 

I would aid many children to conquer temper by a near 
penally, or give courage to confess a fault by taking away 
■he apprehension of all other punishment than the natural 
one of self-reproach, reflet-led from the mother-confessor; 
but sometimes 1 see children who are afraid of nothing in 
heaven or earth, tlie euri-ent of whose impertinence I can 
indeed cheek for the moment ; the hold, defying glance of 
whose eye I can quell, but the coarse texture of whose mind 
admits none of the more delicate influences. A large gener- 
asily, or a great moral indignation or self-«)n quest, may be 
comprehended by such children, but not a fine sympathy, 
or a tender regret. 

I have had pupils with as violent passions, as determined 
. will, as much mtellectual insight, and a temperament that 
made every emotion as keen as the stroke of a Damascus 
blade, but a sensibility that would respond to the gentlest 
touch, and a conscience whose stings were like a sharp gjad. 
This keenness of nature made childhood's experience like 
that of a matured mind that had seen and felt the conse- 
quences of evil ; and the gravity of age look the place of 
the buoyancy of ciiildhood. A word in season would brinij 
such a child to i-epenlance and amendment too, lor I think 
nothing of occasional backsliding, where the desire of im- 
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cate sensibility, end lively moral sense, growing hardened to 
the wrong-doing of Others, as it grows older, and even ieirn 
ing to espeot it. I have seen this in more than one child, 
and iv has made me feel that there is a limit beyond which 
we should not open the eyes of childhood. Let diem live in 
happy unconsciousness of all evil but that which is in them- 
selves, as long as possible, and let the characters of others be 
mysterious to Ihem, rather than let them acquire tJie habit 
of looking out for blemishes by hearing low motives attrib- 
uted to others. I would never trace out evil in character 
before children, except where refraining from doing so might 
risk Ihe injury of the moral sense. We all' know, I fear, 
what it is to have our idols cast down, and our ideal dese- 
crated and sad; bitter indeed is the wakening from our 
dream of m^n-and- woman- worship ; but we learn one thing 
by dwelling upon ihu perfection of our ideal, and that is, 
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;>f wliat we are capable. No one can ever realize Ihat \vlm 
has not worshipped some fellow- mortal, at some time. I 
would not forget the passionate ioves of my childhood for 
anything I have yel realized in life. 

Upon the whole, if I find truth in a character, I pass 
lightly over all other deficiencies. And even some forms 
of falsehood do not discourage me, A child liiat is man- 
aged by strategem will almost inevitably become arrful ; but 
a genei-ous, confiding treatment, in which his honor is (rust- 
ed, will probably bring him back to candor and simplicity. 
I love to teach children to look upon and understand the 
virtues of others, to excite their enthusiasm for fearless 
truth, self-sacrifice, and long-suffering patience and kindness. 
All thd experience of my life is woi'ked up into little stories. 
When I siy " once I knew &e I •»!» aia chain attention 
I lo\e to tell of one child 1 knen when very young, who 
would never let anothei child communicate any secret, as 
childien tike ?uch ples'^ure in dome without saying in w 
(,«er to the question ' Will you ne^er tell' ' 'Nobody 
but inj mothci This w i= her in^auable answer and hei 
slurdiness through all mannei of ridicule made a greit im 
pression upon me Wf i>eie inseparable companions '»nd 
i reraembf r nothing that bound me to her so strongly a^ 
this uprightnes I adopted the same measure by hei al 
vice and we douhtle-a e caped much evil jn that way She 
went by the name of " Nobody But but she bad true moi il 
courage, and I used to resent, in her belialt, this nick- 
name. My loyalty to her generally saved me from even the 
temptation of being asked. This and other small heroes 
and heroines are important mythological personages in my 
school. 

I have one scholar who was brought to me from a very 
large school where no child could receive individual atten- 
tion, and no subject of interest was either studied or talkei) 
itbout. Certain outward actions bi-ought certain reward.s oi 
puuishments. The principles of self-gov 
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edence were never addressed. His mind, of fine natura'. 
powers, would liave been starved al! tliat time if he had not 
bad intellectual culture at home. When he came into my 
school-room I could see that every association with such 
scenes was ' wearisome and disgusting. Before the study- 
bell was rung, he would pour into my ear the whole history 
of his life, his excursions among the mountains, the stories 
told him by his travelled uncles, bis knowledge of animals, 
birds, flowers, and all in a childlike spirit of confidence in 
my interest and sympathy, which he caught from the other 
children. But when the school-hour came, a kssitude per- 
vaded all his faculties, and even a .spirit of opposition seem- 
ed to lake possession of him. It was not the signal for many 
pleasant things lo happen, as with the rest, but for some 
stupid effort to be made. The memory of many thousand 
spellmg lesBons, including countless woi-ds to which no idea 
was atta<.hed in his mind, and of dull readings of the same 
uninteresting sentences from the beginning to the end ot tlie 
year, and the adding, subtracting, and dividing of inexpies- 
sn e numbers, came throning thick upon him. I learned the 
facts from outside testimony, first suspecting them from their 
effects. It needed only to look at him to see them wntleu 
in his expressive face. 

As soon as I saw clearly how it was, I determmed that 
my school-room should for a time be as much like the wild 
woods as I could make it, consistently with due decorum i 
that hb should enjoy the sweets of Uberty in certain ways, 
while at the same time I would endeavor gently to substitute 
for his previous associations with study, something more liv- 
ing. I soon saw that he evidently thought he was to do 
pretty much as he pleased. I did not alnays check him 
when he walked to the window without any apparent object 
but to enjoy the prospect in the street, though I sometimes 
expressed surprise lliat he should do it when I had given 
him a lesson to learn. He saw no black marks expressive 
of the youthful sins of looking up from his book, or treading 
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on the loes of his neighbors, though after a wliilii I gave him 
H litile table by himself, because he Iiad not selt-eontrol 
jnough to refrain from such interFerence witli others. I onc« 
i-eraarked to him tlisU he was like those people whom society 
put into the State-prison, because he violated social duties. 
Only those could enjoy fi-eedom who did not interfere with 
others' rights and comforts. The taste for liberty soon spread 
into other things. He did not like to study anything that 
requii-ed an effort, and showed a great feeling of discourage- 
ment whenever anything new was required of him. He al- 
ways said " can't," and often added in a half whimper, " wont.'' 
I did not yield to this, but insisted upon having my requisi- 
tions answered, partly because obedience must be the cardinal 
virtue in school, and partly because I knew such despondency 
would never be conquered unless by a sense of power to con- 
quer difficulties. Much time and labor it cost me and him 
to establish my authority in this respect, and to induce him 
to begin to study a hard lesson. After I had gained these 
points, however, I gradually set aside those things to which 
he had the most aversion, and which had no interest but one 
borrowed fiom a sense of duty, and thought it best to let him 
choose more foi' himself. I could have done this earlier if 
the aversion to certain menial efforts had not been accompa* 
nied with wilful resistance to my wishes, and a want of con- 
^deration for my duties. Many of the vile tricks of school- 
boys, both in sdiool and in play-hours, annoyed me and his 
companions, 

At last (he reaction began to take place. He became in- 
terested in Latin fables and natural history, and when I 
began to administer less interesting things in small doses, he 
would bring his book to me saying, " I can't tell how to get 
this lesson," instead of " I shall never get this, and I am not 
going to try." When I found he could adopt a suggestion 
frjm me as to the best way to conquer a difficulty, I could 
send him into another room to pronounce French phi-asea 
aloud, without the interruption of other recitations. I hud 
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no possible penalties for the recurrence of fits of idleiu'Bs, 
and when he interrupted other:', 1 oiily expressed my surprise 
and i-egret that he should be so childish and selfish, and occu- 
sionally sent liim home because he was utterly disagi'eeabic 
These faults seemed lo be the reault of a morbid activity 
where healtliful manifestations had been Ri'bitrarily checked, 
and not an evil disposition ; for he really loved little children, 
and was communicating and confiding to me before and after 
school, quite courteous and polite to me as Miss P- — -, but 
wholly in opposition to the school-dame. I always took pains 
to appeal to liim for his traveller's stories when lliey came in 
appropriately to the geography lesson, or could illustrate in 
any way what was read. School began gradually to afford 
him the same sort of pleasure he received from i-eading with 
his mother, which was always agreeable, and iiad stoi'ed liis 
mind with pleasant knowledge. In moi'als as well as in les- 
sons I did the same thing. I called upon him to help me 
take care of the little children when we walked, because I 
saw he could do this with ease and pleasui'e. As soon as 
any other felation Cook the place of the school relation, all 
things went on agreeably. He knew that I respected his 
word, and that his story had due ueight in the scale when 
I asked for various testimony in regard to any subject of 
difference. 

My object was, as you will perceive, to leave him to feel 
the natural consequences of doing wrong, instead of fearing 
any arbitrary punishment ; being confident that the natural 
sequence of things (that is, God's arrangements) would en- 
lighten the mind as no mere penalty or mere precept could 
do. I otVen feel lliat I can see the prominent points in a case 
like this, where a mother may not, owing to her position. 
Neither do mothers know the faults of the school-room. I 
give information of these, as they tell me the faults of the 
nursery. Children that cry much in nurseries, seldom ciy at 
aU in a school-room, where a pleasing variety occupies the 
lime, and a seed-grain of self-control is planted ; and temp- 
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tations arise in the sciiool-i'oom, where pecuhur efforts anJ 
sacrifices are called for, that do-not assail the child at home. 
The mother of this boy couW hardly be made to believe that 
in school-hours neither his intellect nor his conscience acted, 
because she knew they did at other times. It was as if a 
spell bound him thei'e. In his previous school-life there had 
been Uttle but spelling-lessons, Hnd what is called discipline, 
which consists, as far as I can understand, (and I have in- 
quired very particularly of those who advocate the system,) 
of teaching as many uninteresting words as can be crowded 
into the memory, especial cai-e being taken to keep out of the 
way all ideas. It was in such a conversation that the view 
was advanced to which I have before alluded, that the less 
interest, the more discipline of study. The advocate of such 
a plan thought everything that was studied in youth was for- 
gotten, be it what it might, therefore trsuning {alias misery 
and waste of time) was alone useful or desirable. He in- 
stanced his own experience as a proof of ibis, and where it 
was gently insinuated that perhaps if those forgotten geogra- 
phy lessons, Latin lessons, etc, had had any interest of their 
own, such as associations with interesting people, or the 
amusement of a stoiy, they might have kept their place in 
his mind, he rejected the idea entirely, showing, as the Puri- 
tans did when they persecuted the Quakers for doing the 
veiy thing they had done, the evils of a bad education. I 
even ventured a little story, (that being a lively kind of ar- 
gument 1 like to use,) of a little girl in my school, who, when 
I was endeavoring to make her hear the thunder-music and 
see the rainbow-tinted spray of Niagara Falls, exclaimed, 
" Why, I never knew before that Niagara Falls was made of 
water I " — but I found be could not be taught " out of the 
MOuth of babes and sucklings." 

I could have told him, if I had not been discouraged, of 
a dear little boy of my acquaintance, seven years old, whom 
his mother wished to send to my scliool, but his more ambi- 
tious father chose to put him into the Latin Gram mar-School, 
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(llie very one of whicli lliis gentleman was uslier wLeii I 
talked with him.) His mother begged me to let him como 
to me privately to learn with me the teiTible Latin Grammar- 
lesson of three pages, which was to be his first lesson in the 
school, and the language. So little Georgie and I had a 
secret session every day for a long time, in which we got the 
lesson together — I would hear him say it, and he would 
hear me, and I endeavored to exti-at-t some hidden meaning 
I'rom it for liiin, but although I saved him from many a ferul- 
ing, hiri haired of school became so intense, fi'om the impos- 
sibility he found of ever succeeding without penalty and suf- 
fering, that he actually broke down in spirits and health, and 
was at last taken away and sent to a military school to save 
his life. His mother and I knew why lie failed, for he was 
of delicate organization, easily frightened, and his sensibility, 
which was keen and might have opened lo him the beauties 
of the universe, was poisoned and embittered by unjust 
severity and the fearful drill of that model school. Some of 
my boys who have gone there after having learned to use 
theii- faculties, have succeeded well, and found no difficulties ; 
but poor little George was taken from what 1 call a spelling- 
school, and put into that tread-milli as it proved to him. I 
attribute a subsequent unhappy career to this mistake in his 
education, but I hope something will yet evoke his originally 
lovely nature.* 

When one hears such view= ds these and many others of 
similar import that I could recount, onp ilmo t despairs of 
ever seeing a whole man. The fact that there is a grain of 
truth in such heaps of falsehool only ncieises the difficulty, 
because that grain of truth pievenls the recognition of that 
mass of error. My observation and experience are that, not 
till things are intelligently learned do they begin to fertilize 
Uie mind, or are they even sure to stay in it and scarcely a 
fine intellect will give you anj other record of itself than tJiat 
the date of its improvement began at that ei-a when either 

• Sioca writing the aboie ^e I 1 etl un n dy. 
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selt elicit on or the w se teicher ^ho pd i( the thread of 
rcl tion that runs thiougli ill (hin„ Not t II it least o e 
ii imtn fact has e^eraplifiel aome sp r tuil la v does the m 
tellect vork i tclli'entlj or beg a to trr-i ge ta stores Do 
wt. not know some minds that, are mere en cj eloped) as, which 
imagination has never penetrated with its Ithuriel spear ? If 
such have moral sense in any fair proportion, they are liable 
lo become hopelessly miserable in this world of shadows be- 
cause they can see nothing but the shadows, 

I once knew a mother who was a beautiful type to me of 
the spirit that should actuate the guardians of the young. 
She looked upon a soul with such awe that it was not easy 
for her to impose her authority upon her children, for might 
there not be something in their natures superior lo ber own ? 
The possibility of this made her cautious ia her requisitions, 
lest she should nip some beautiful bud of promise io them. 
I knew her when they were all young, and I saw that it was 
not want of decision, but the fear of doing harm that often 
Ill-rested her action. The children were not always serene 
and happy, and somelimes not obedient, for they had strong 
wills, and what is called a gi'eat deal of characler. How 
could there but be strong individuality in such a family ? 
There was no fixed pattern by which they were all to be 
measured. But they reverenced her as she did them, for 
she lived and acted simply and genuinely, and encompassed 
them round about with her tenderness, pi'actising daily those 
virtues of devotion and self-denial which are demanded of 
the mother of a lai^e family, and never turning a deaf ear 
to the wants of those less favored with earthly happiness 
ihan herself. She treated her children with the respect one 
human being owes to another, irrespective of age. Yet she 
did not commit the eiTOr we sometimes see of reasoning out 
eveiy point of duty with children, thus teaching them lo 
quibble and catch at words. She could check that while she 
showed respect for their reasons. She had that true humil- 
ity which maites its possessors question every step of the 
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way in the path of duty, while they have a trusling faith that 
there is something within them to answer to its calls. 

She died suddenly, and then her influence, which many 
might have douhted, appeared in a wonderful and beautiful 
manner. Circumstances wei-e such that no one was able to 
take the proper care of the family for a monlli or two in the 
absence of the father. The eldest children, two boys, one 
fourteen, the other eleven, immediately look the pkce of lhc-ii- 
mother aa a matter of course, assumed the pei-sonal care 
which they had seen their mother take every day, of six little 
brothers and sisters, arranging evei7thing as their mother 
had done, even in such rainutiffi as placing the clolhes in the 
proper drawers, and washing and di-essing the younger chil- 
dren, which the mother had never left to servants, although 
the home was well supplied with them. In a quiet and un- 
ostentatious manner a lai^e establishment had been managed 
by a superior mind so skilfully, that these boys found no diffi- 
culty in keeping everything in train till their father's return. 
They had been inspired by their mother with a sense of or- 
der, propriety, and responsibilily, for it was a peculiarity in 
her that she rather acted than inculcated principles, and 
through their great and tender affection, which had been her 
happiness in life, her characteristics flowed naturally and 
without a break into their lives. Such a mother should 
eveiy teacher be, especially of young children. 

Tou need not tell me that mothers and teachers must be 
■wise as well as tender, courageous as well as reverential. 
I know it well. I can tell you of a young mother who risked 
an essential injury to her child (humanly speaking, for we 
cannot injure the essmtoe of another) by allowing him to 
quibble upon subjects of right and wrong, and accepting hia 
excuses when he could found them upon any inadverlcnce 
of hers. His mental motions were more rapid than hers, 
and a morbid tenderness of conscience made her hesitate to 
lay injunctions upon him, lest she might eiT in judgment. 
A natural tendency to subtlety and stratagem was thua fos- 
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tered in him, and as he had not much imagination, there was 
danger that he would be«ime actually deceitful. He led an 
innocent life compared with many hoys of liis age, for he was 
kept very much out of harm's way, but I soon perceired the 
pleasure he experienced from a successful trick of fun, and 
that his great command over his nerves tempted him to play 
many such, which he could do with a grave face, I never 
saw one that was not in itself innocent fun, and if they had 
been practised as some children practi-e thpm, who will be- 
tray their agency the next moment from mere artlessne^s, 
I should only have battled the point with him as I do with 
others who play in school in study hours, (or rather half 
hours.) But I saw thai this was likely to become a deeper 
evil, connected as it was with his habit of excusing himself, 
finding flaws in my directions, and quibbling upon words. 
It was too serious a matter for penalties of my device, de- 
signed 83 reminders, nor was I willing to enter the lists with 
him and vanquish him by my superior sagacity, for this would 
be only sharpening his tools. 

I took a good opportunity one day fo call what he did 
mean, and to tell him that I thought he was gi-owing cunning, 
which I was very sorry for, as that led to deception of all 
sorls. It was very funny to pull another boy's hair, and 
then look grave as if he knew nothing about it, which I had 
oDen seen him do, but I could not laugh at fun, when it was 
at the expense of truthfulness, though I enjoyed a good joke 
as well as any one. It was wrong, too, for him to play when 
I was looking the other way, because it was cheating me and 
setting a bad example to the other scholars. I liked to be 
able to trust people's honor, and when I gave a direction, 
and then went to the other side of the room to attend lo 
others, in the confidence that my wishes would be conscien- 
tiously regarded, I was disappointed and grieved to find thai 
I was cheated. I did not like to he obliged to watch people, I 
could not respect any one I must watch, and I would not watch 
him. If he would do wrong and leach others to do so, ha 
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muat '.it entirely by liimeelf As to hirahelt no one d e 
could cuie him ot i n f lulls If he waa willing to grow d 
ceitful, no one could help it but if he h-id no honor e\tiy 
one must defend himaelt aj,ainst him and he could commdiirt 
no respect from any one, nor have any of his own, which I 
thought more preoioua than that of olher^ What was a 
person good for who could not ha\e self re's pect ' It wat 
a pleasant thing to nnke other people laugh, but if he couH 
allow another to beir the blame of it and not speak up lo 
say he was the ofiendi,!, I could not trust hira eien when 
he did -peak I added, tliit I had long observed these 
tncks of liiB, and had been sui-e they woull at la-t leidt» 
meinness, and hero wa? an ui'itance of it lust ib I hid 
esppctpd I alao iLrainded him of an occt'^on when I 
saw him take an unfair ^dv■»nlage m pliy for the mere 
pleasure of winning a little game thus giving up his honoi 
for the enjojment of a moment I hoped he would remem 
ber the e instances and the dinger to wlnth 1 e was exposing 
himaelt I would not dire to punish such faults for I rai„ht 
be suspicious of him when he did not deserve it as I could 
not always read liis mind or he sure of his sincerity. Tlie 
punishment must be the one God had appointed for such 
faults — and that was, a loss of integrity itself, the most dread- 
ful of all punishments. 

The child loved mo and thought a great deal of my opin- 
ion. He did not wish the tears in his eyes to fall, and he 
swallowed them till his face flushed. I had spoken before 
all the school, as it was a public offence not to be passed 
over; for nothing is more attractive to children than the 
wittinesa of practical jokes, as I knew one child to confess 
wlien asked which boys he liked best in a certain story, 
"Oh the bad boys," said he, "I like the wittinesa of them." 

I afterwards took every opportunity to put this little fel- 
low upon his honor, and often said, so that he might heai 
it, that if any one wished to be feir and honorable, they 
had better not indulge in what seemed very innocent fun 
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wljen concealment was necessary, for fear of learning tc 
deceive. I often appealed to liim for testimony, because J 
knew he Lad accuracy of obaervalJon, and dwelt particularly 
on such occasions upon my wish that he should tell me 
all hia own part in a transaction, very carefully, hotli good 
and bad, for the sake of Helping me to do justice, and urged 
him not to be cowai-dly, or keep back anything for fear of 
being blamed. Blame, I once told bim, was one of our best 
friends. The fear of it sometimes kept us from doing wrong 
even when we had no better reason, and when wo had done 
wrong, it showed us lo ourselves, just as we were, and waked 
conscience up to its duty. Only cowards were afraid lo tell 
the truth against themselves. Yet I checked him whenever 
he told talss of others ; which is a thing I always carefully 
discriminate from telling Ihe truth when asked. I checked 
him also because one of his bad habits was to excuse himself, 
and the temptation that assailed him was to throw the blame 
on others. 

In every way I eould think of, I thus tried to show him 
how his particular tendencies would lead him into falsehood, 
which I assumed to be the greatest of faults. 

After three years' continuance in ray school, I assure you 
there was not a child ia it tbat I would more readily trust, 
and though he always annoyed me with his playfulness, it 
ceased to be tricky. I had frequent occasions to notice his 
candor and to refer to his improvement. I never spoke to 
him again before the school upon the subject of his mean 
fault, but I kept it fresh in his own mind, and long after, 
when I reproved another child for symptoms of the same 
fault, I remarked that one of my scholars bad once given 
me the same cause to fear for his integrity, but he had 
watched himself, and I was glad to say he had resialcd 
temptation and grown honorable and trustworthy, I saw 
that he knew who I meant, but the others had forgotten 
who it could be. I did not gratify their curiosity, of course. 

I do not know that this boy is above temptation, but I 
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one whom all will concur in respecling and of whom they will 
feel no jualousy when they are censured. I once left this boy 
in charge, but after a short time he came and requested to be 
released, because be felt as if it was like tale-bearing to tell 
of his companions, and he did not feel sure that Ibey would 
be wjliing. I saw by this that he meant to be fiiithful ; 
indeed, it was not till after I had full confidence in bim that 
I ventured on so important a step. I presume he did not feel 
as if 1 could aay, as I had said of some others, " You know 

would not find fault with you if he eould help it or if 

Ills consciente did not require it ot him" Theie is no 
pomt that mu«t be managed with such delicicy as ihia of 
discnmmating between truth and tal ehool Chillrea live 
so Jong in then ideal worlds and ite so much talked lo 
in eymbola that when they begin to deal more with realities 
tbey mu t often be reminded lo be accurale I would lead 
them genti) out of the creations of their imaginitions when 
this time come constantly reminding them that they must 
teil tilings just as ihej aie and when they embellish then 
statements I go oier them qu etlj re-siating foi them and 
kiving out ill the niaiiellous additions Little cbildr n 
wl! ften quote then ib eiit molhei-a aulhoiity when it is 
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impossi'jie that the, circum stances can have been anlicipntud. 
1 always reply to this very decidedly, " Oh ! no ; mother 
did not say so. She does not know anything about it ; you 
must not tell me so ; that is saying nliat is not true, which is 
veiy wrong." If they persist, I say, " Very well ; I will 
write a little note to mother when you go homi , and tell her 
I am afi-aid her little child has said what is not true, shall 
I'" This will gene nil J bung out a confession I do not 
puni-h oQ suLh occa^iom, foi there is no surer way of pio 
duLing ftliehood thin by inspiring tear, but I try to produce 
a little agony in the conscience and make a child vciy un 
happy for the moment Thu ouffenng can be lefeii-ed to 
afterwards in private, and the dinger pointed out of glow- 
ing wicked, which I hnd the greatest inotiument of awikeii- 
ing the iDwaid monitor 

Some people object to allegoiies ind fiiry stones for 
children, but I im never afraid of them if they aie true to 
nature, truly imaginative, or if the impoiaible i- occasionally 
caught a glimpse of A fairy that comes out of a flowei, is 
an imiginaiy being that wijl iip\er disturb the dieams or 
deeene the iQtelii-ct ot a child I always calHuch stones 
poetiy, ind sometimes ask what they teich It 1 teaching 
use cannot be mtdc ol them thej arc not written conscien 
tiou-lj and aie not good food toi tjie young A child ot 
well cultivated ira"^ nation will ho likely to be more ratliei 
than less trutbfii' than otlici-: But I do not like ogres I 
once had a sell lUr, a child ot eleven years, that liad never 
known the c-j-e of parents. She was a southern child, 
whose pare'i^ died in her infancy, and she was sent from 
one boardif ^-school to another, where she was made the 
tool of unsyrupulous girb to obtain their ends against author- 
ity. She told untruths always, even upon the most trivial 
matters, as if she feared being circumvented, or giving any 
handle to others by whom she might be blamed. She was 
yo subtle, that it was almost impossible to obtain a fact from 
"•er, although she lived in the family. Her relations bad 
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wiioily neglected all personal care of her, and I foutnl slif 
knew notliing whatever about them. I learned iliat Jier 
parents were two very lovely young people, both of whom 
died early of consumption, and she had an uncle who was 
a bachelor and a very wealthy pknter. He had l>een very 
fond of his sister, and meant to take home this child aud 
make her his heiress as soon as she was old enough. She 
had the precocity of constitution and temperament common 
to the southerners, but had no interest in life at all except 
for present gratification. It was difficult to interest lier 
in anyihing, and I determined to try ihe experiment of 
describing her parents and her uncle, and telling her of 
her futui-e prospects. I saw when I was talking to her 
that she was much moved, but she did not wish me to 
know it. Dui-ing the several months she had been under 
my care, I had never seen her off her guard, and she did 
not mean to be now. She said, "yes, I know," several 
times, but in her emotion she had forgotten thai she had told 
me several times when T had asked her, that she had no 
relations. As I went on speaking of the lovely character 
of her mother, who died at her birth, I saw tlie color flasfi 
and her lips quiver, but she would express no interest in 
the matter in words, and I look no notice of her natural 
emotions. But when I went on to speak of the uncle and 
his beautiful home, his love for his sister, and for her, whom 
he had never seen since her babyhood, and of his wish 
that she should preside over his home when old enough, 
she fairly burst into tears ; and when I di-ew her into my 
arras she put her head on my bosom and gave way to vio- 
lent sobbing. But still she was cautious in speaking, and I 
did not convict her of having concealed the truth. She 
was naturally very timid, and I had divined tlie cause of her 
phase of falsehood. She had been ti-eated very cruelly, 
and was afraid of human beings. Afler a while she pro- 
posed to write lo her uncle and tell him what she was 
Blndying; but although I doubt not life had a new inter- 
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est to lipr, I could not ttll what was the cbaraeterislic of 
Ijer intei-esi, owing to lier great reserve. It might liave 
been sordid, for she was very selflsli ; hut she was soon 
removed, and T had no opport unity of seeing her for many 
years. I then found her still in (he family of her guar- 
dian, to one of whose sons she was engaged, but I wa.s 
(old there was no love, only speculation, at the foundation 
of the young man's views, and the seeds of con=umptiun, 
Inherited froTn her mother, had liegun to ripen in her. SNe 
was bi-iliianlly beautiful, and showed a great ik-ai of feel- 
ing on seeing me, hut died very soon after. The only 
evidence I ever had of the existence of the moral senti- 
ment in her wronged soul, was her fondness for another 
child in my family, who was the soul of truth and love, 
and who had divine patience with this her little tormentor, 
whom she watched over and remonstrated with like a little 
mother. This companion, of just her own age, had had a 
very remarkable moral training, consecrated forever by the 
sufferings for conscience' sake of a very dear and gifted 
mother, whose persecutions were known to her child, and no 
one could know her, not even tlie most hardened or ob- 
tuse, without being affecled by her. Hhe was a little Christ 
among other children, and so regarded by Ihem, and I 
always hoped that the poor little uaif had through her a 
glimpse of the Heaven into which she seemed to have no 
passport. At the time, I rejoiced for my little angel, when 
her heart was relieved of such a charge, for certain nat- 
ural graces as well as the condition of moral benightraent 
of the little stranger had taken %ery deep hold of her; but 
I think a reform might have been effected with sucli an 
aid. The martyr's child IWnd long enough to fulfil her 
promise, and grew happy enough lo blw-wm out into some 
buds of lovely promise, intellectual as well as moral, and 
(hen she went loo, but could be no more an angel the other 
side of the veil than she was on this. How slight the bar- 
rier rometimes &eems to be, yet how impervious! Was it 
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tlio divine love in jou which made you do lliat ? was ht-r 
mother's form of I'eproof, always remembered. 

la tliere any danger of inspiring a child with too gi'eat 
self-relianue, by directing it to the immutable law of God 
in i!s own breast as a guide of conduct ? It has beon wisely 
said tkit we know of the moral nature of God only what 
Ihe moral sentiment teaches us, and lliat the visible world 
and revelation only confirm what this sentiment gives pri- 
marily. Wo know that the sentiment of reverenes may bo 
directed to objects unworthy the homage of the soul. In 
the fluctuations of human opinion there may be a higlier ot 
lower view of God's nature. He may be looked upon as all 
justice without mercy, or as mercy without justice, or as a 
union of both, according to the enlightenment of the in- 
tellect, but we can cultivate, in every child a reverence for 
God's voice in conscience, an allegiance to God as goodness 
itself, or as a Father, ready to foi^ive us when we repent, 
and to beip our efforts. The human being may by (urns 
worship God as a Fatlier, aa a power, or as law ; and sal- 
vation, or the redemption of the soul ft'om evil, does not de- 
pend upon the form of belief, but upon the allegiynce to that 
something higher whicJi is a law to it. I do not say that it 
is not important what the form is, for we know that there is 
all the difference in llie world between the savage's worship 
of his fetish, and the Christian's of his God, but tlie savage 
may be more loyal to (he small glimmer of truth represented 
by his fetish, than many a so-called Chiistian is to his more 
advanced conception of Deity. Therefore it is loyalty of 
soul which is to be cultivated, and that is done through con- 

I know no higlier motive to be given lo a child or to a 
man, than that the more he obeys the voice of conscience, 
the more tender it becomes ; and the more lie cultivates his 
intellect the greater will be its expansion ; and no fear that 
either can entertain is so salutary as the feaj- of losing Ihe 
delicacy of the conscience, or the power of increasing insight 
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Omir no secondary motives, but as high a view as we can 
give of lire primal one, not judging for ouv fellow-man, or 
even child, what it is i-eady to receive, for either may be 
capable of receiving more than we can give. 

This does not interfere with bringbg the consequences of 
wrong-domg m(o immediate view, which is in fact all thai 
we do when we punish judiciously. If a child is selfish he 
IS thrust aside by those who have the power to do if. This 
is a direct natural consequence, quite as much so as that 
the selfishness gi-ows by indulgence, but weak children in 
a school or in a family must not venture to tbi-ust aside an 
offender. I must therefore come to their assistance. 

I have one child in my school who has so little power of 
self-control, that I am obliged to be very peremptory with 
him every day. It would not be sufficient for me to say 
"You trouble othei's so that they do not like to have you sit 
near them," and wait for that truth to influence him. I 
must put him in a seat by himself, and show him that he is 
not to approach otiiei-s now, and that he must make an ijn- 
mediate effort to gain a better social position. If anything 
comes into his head, he seems utterly incapable of refraining 
from the utterance of it, even in the midst of a recitation, or 
be it ever so irrelevant to the matter in hand. He wishes to 
tell anecdotes of which he is reminded by soraelhino- read or 
recited. If I tell him he must not take up the time, he is 
so earnest to go on, that often I cannot stop bim without 
walking him out of the room. Then I lell him that since 
he has no power of self-control, he must stay there (ill I call 
him ; or I allow him to return on condition that he does Dot 
open his mouth even to read or to recite. I impose this 
privation to teach him self-control, the want of which will 
make hira annoying to every one. He pours forth many 
sensible remarks and more good feelings, but the law of 
adaptation seems wanting. He has sensibility and con- 
■-■'""■". and a general desire to do right. If not approved, 
ffl....... . if iig jQgg ^^( succeed in his undertakinj;s, 
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he cries with grief, criea aloud often, thougli a huge boy of 
niue years old, -— a little ginnt " f n nd Strength. He 
generally seems to tell the t utl tho hie ia weak, and 
yields easily to the lemptatioi f ^ \ s ends. But if 

he cannot remember easily, he la 1 h m elf into hysterics. 
He has quick percepiive pow hut I ttle power of reawii- 
in". My aim is to show him he c nne on between his 
faults and his sufferings ; to let he 1 t be felt to be the 
whip that scourges his faults — no h elf for there is no 
fair proportion between the con ant pun h ent he bring,? 
upon himself and bia wilful b ong d n I am afraid he 
will always he a ti'ial to bb f end He is ne of my least 
hopeful cases, because not well g f ed 1 am afraid there is 
a germ somewhere that the n la not yet shone upon — 
that some tile that is now weighing down his brain must 
be lifted before mortal man can help him. You remember 
llie story of Desearles, who wi^a an idiot till his skull was 
crached, when suddenly tlie brain expanded, and the fissure 
never closing, he became a great man. Perhaps my obtuse 
boy will get some friendly blow, mental or physical, that will 
let in the light. Hia mother turned him out into the sli-ect 
to amuse himself, because she could not manage him. If she 
had not, perhaps I should already have turned him biitk 
upon her hands, for he really is the greatest trouble I have. 
My hope for him is that malurity and experience will teach 
him what others cannot. This is often the ease. 

Anodier little fellow appears to have no natural percep- 
tion of the righls of others. He does not understand tlie 
sentiment of obedience, as many lively children do. If I 
keep my eye fixed upon him, he does not do the tilings I 
positively forbid him to do, but he is the very prince of mis- 
chief, and I am obliged to watch liim narrowly lest he turn 
inkstands upside down, and go to such like extremes. In 
some cases I merely follow ray instincts, and this is such an 
one. I feel as if I were to put principle into this ehild be- 
cause I have it inyself, much as the magnetist imposes his 
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will upon his pHtJcnt by exercising it forcibly. I find niy- 
solf looking at him much moi-e than I talk lo liini, not iil- 
ways reprovingly, never stealthily, but steadily and gravely. 
I do not hke to govern, but I am not afraid of children, as 
some people are. My nerves can bear their crying, if they 
do not cry with pain, and they soon leam that they gain 
nothing from me by it. They do not put me out of temper, 
or exhaust my patience, or my perseverance ; but the de- 
tei'mined will, the ever-springing gayety, the wild spirits that 
tire moat people, are a constant source of pleasure and ex- 
hilaration to me. It seems to me so unnatural that childhood 
should be naughty, that if they are obstinate I am very apt 
lo think it the fault of some still more obstinate grown per- 
son, who has turned a stout heart into a wilful one by unwise 
opposition ; and I love lo set myself to di.^arming tlie stub- 
born will, leaving it only resolute. If they are false, I feel 
as if their faith had been broken, or their fears excited, and 
I love to show them the beauty of trulli, or inspire them with 
moral courage. If they are passionate, I love to calm them 
down, and give them the pleasure of tranquillity, and the joys 
of self-conquest, — not "bi-eaking their spirits," but sympa- 
thizing with tlieir ai-dor while I check its excesses ; for en- 
thusiasm is ahoon of which I would not deprive humanity. 
If they are phlegmatic, commonly called stupid, I love to 
find some subject or object of interest that will startle them 
into animation; if timid and easily discouraged, I can give 
them the pleasures of success by offering only practicable 
tasks i if self-conceited, I can point out lo them the kingdoms 
of knowledge yet to be conquered, I ofien quote the words 
of Linnfeus, who once said it would take him alt his life lo 
learn thoroughly whal was under his own hand, and what 
was this compared with the universe I 

1 believe I enjoy the youngest of my ti-ibe most, before they 
know evil or are accustomed lo hear of it with composui-e ; 
when the wanton killing of a bird, or even of a epider, excitea 
their weeping indignation ; when the cre;ilions of tlieir own 
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tdiities an as real to them ns the thin^'i before Iheii bodil? 
eycg, and thej do not question il the bird ni ihe otory 
speaks, or the «tai:s sing On maj then imagine that 
they may be among the tew who love to the end with un- 
broken filth, who never lose their primilive innocence, but 
glow as the tiee grow whose leaves, when the early fro t 
nips them, turn to scale* to protect their sislei growth-^ 
adding to the final perftLtion of the whole, not anesting K^ 
beautiful and ajmmctncil progi-ess, neither withenng in the 
bud, nor thiomng out gnarled branches to the light and 
lieat that would 1 iin waim and smile upon them I would 
not piu the e little inheiilors of the earth to one seat, oi nl 
ways check the wild burst of delight, or the nnging laugh 
I e\en like to have the older childien heai it OLca iomll\, 
and leco^nize it wilh a smile as I do, for they have alieady 
begun to remember hippinees, alaa ' as if it hid alieady be 
gun lis flight They have laughed when it was not sym 
palliiiied with been repioved toi loving fun, and depniid 
of mnocent sports beeJ.UBe they weie not convenient to 
otheis I like to keep up their sympatliies with the spon- 
taneous activity and pure iniagin itions of these babes It 
IS out ot Older for a httle child thu uitches my e>e to run 
across the room to say, ' Oh, may I come and see oo 'itlle 
while? ' but I cannot but nod assent, and he wiU come and 
scramble into my lap, where he is no sooner fairly settled 
and hugged than he will scramble down again and go back 
to his slate or his window. If he nestles up into his sister's 
chair, while she is studying, I put my finger on my lips, but let 
her put her arm round him and keep him till he is tired. This 
little sunbeam begins to wish to draw on the slate, and the 
little sister of seven years takes the greatest interest in what 
he docs, as if expecting some angelic exploit of the pencil. 

But though I wish to have seif-govemment in my scholars 
instead of my own, dear Anna, do not for a moment mistake 
me. I consider obedience an essential ingi-edient of order, 
and order I regard as " heaven's first law." Indeed I have 
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?ent nviay one scholar of whoni 1 have spoken a liltle way 
bai;k, beca'ise I could not command his obedience ; and my 
authority must not be quesljoned, although I do not obtrude 
it. No human being can be good or liappy who cannot otwy ; 
and those parents do tlie best thing for their children, who 
successfully cultivate the sentiment. For, if it is the senti- 
menl, it will acknowledge all lawful aulhority. When it is 
mei'ely a. practice gained through fear, there is generally no 
sentiment in it. The child who will not eat the bit of cake 
offered in its mother's absence, because she has refused to 
lei him have it before, — and I have known many such, — 
irt truly the obedient child. Children not only respect most 
hut love best those whom Ibey cheerfully obey. A child 
that obeys a judicious and affectionate mother, or teacher, 
will often, in the midst of its opposition and wilfulness, ac- 
knowledge that the power which rules Lim is a beneficent 
power. If I did not think that a pretty good child would 
feel that I was in the right very soon after a conflict of wills, 
I should suspect myself of having given some evidence of 
love of power or want of good temper. I would not restrain 
;m expression of honest indignation, or strong disapprobation, 
if Ihe ofience deserved its but any impatience of temper, or 
any personal feeling, except that of sorrow, is a crime in this 
i-elation. It may not be in a mother's or teacher's power to 
be always wise, judicious, or intellectually ready for an oc- 
casion ; but the virtue of patience is lawfully demanded of 
Ihem at the tribunal of conscience always. Corporal punish- 
ntent I ha\e nothing to do with, for though I know it is 
necessary in some extreme r.ase% I prefer that parents should 
exercise that function. No person that has a less vital in- 
terest in a child than a parent, should inflict it ; and though 
as a principle of government I consider it brutalizing, there 
are instances in which I have felt it to be a holy act, and in 
which I have known the cliild to respect it, and to feel hurt 
for its parent rather tlian for itself. But my own influence, 
to be secure and uaefiil, must be wholly moral and inteUee- 
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tual. I often tell chiWi-en that I must inform fheir purcnrs 
when I find them impervious lo any influence of mine ; and 
wliiin, aa has sometimes been the case, they have begged 
me not to do it, because they should be whipped, I have said 
that » perhaps that was tlie verj' hest possible tiling that could 
be done, and if a parent thought it necessary to whip his 
child, it must be because he truly loved him, and thought it 
right to do what must be to himself a painful thing : such a 
reason must not deter me from doing my duly. I should 
not act according to my conscience if I concealed anything 
from parents, for they arc the guardians God has appointed 
over children, and I should do wrong to prevent them from 
knowing everything that I knew, that would help them make 
their children good." 

I cannot provide for those exceptional cases illustrated lo 
me by a liitle new scholar I once had, who was very refrac- 
tory. I said to him, " don't you wish to be good, Lewis ? " 
"No," he cried out in a distressed voice. He was only six 
years old, but this seemed to be a new case, so I put my 
arm affectionately round him and said, " What does it mean 
to be good, Lewis ? " He raised his tearful eyes lo me and 
gasped out " ter be whipped I " I never saw a look of 
greater infantile woe ; but I soon taught him that that was 
not what I meant by " being good." 

I know one mother who has a family of excitable children, 
which she treats wholly on hygienic principles. If they are 
out of temper, she administers nauseous doses of medicine, 
and such has been her power over their consciences that she 
can make them grateful to God for such blessings as ipecac* 
uanha and epsom salts, even wlien she is holding the spoon 
lo their raoulhs. This is a fact within my knowledge ; and 
it was tlie first thing I knew that set my thoughts upon the 
track, which has led me to a firm conviction that half the Ills 
of temper and perversity may be traced to physical causes; 
for her instinct proved to be a correct one. Her children 
were honorable and affectionate, but irritable, and this was 
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owing (o an unlinppy inlierilance of pliysical slruclurc, in- 
eompalible with serenity till counloracted by judicious ti-tat- 
menl. One of tLose wise physicians, who sometimes aOorn 
the profession, was her aid and counsellor. " Her iiliil.lrun 
rise up and call her blesaed," and bless her too. 



LETTER VI. 

D^Ait Anna, — I have just heard that you think of 
changing your original plan, and becoming a governess. At 
the risk of being impertinent, I must ^ve you the warning 
of experience against this coui-se. I know the voice of ex- 
perience is not an unerring one, because circumstances diffLr 
almost infinitely, but I think the relation of governess an un- 
natural one, and also that the disadvantages of home edu- 
cation, given exclusively, far overbalance i(s advantages. 
Mark me, I say given exclusively, for I think the early ed- 
ucation should always be domestic I wotild have every 
mother set apart from all the other duties of life to attend to 
her children, and be qualified to give them the rudiments of 
not only moral but intellectual (raining. I know only one 
tnolher who has done this absolutely and with all the requi- 
site surroundings, though I know many who would he glad 
to do it. Perhaps I should say I know only one father who 
has made it possible. Doubtless there are some fathers who 
would be glad to have it done, with whom the mothers aic 
not ready to cooperate. I could branch ofi" here, and tell all 
I think about parents not having the right views of their 
parental duties, but that would take me still iarther back, 
to (he subject of being married on the right principles, which 
1 have been led to reflect much upon, as I have circulated 
through the families of my friends, particularly of those who 
liave from time to time put their children into my chat^. 1 
speak it with diflidence, but I see many families in which the 
children are regarded in the light of annoyances rather than 
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of biefisings ; consequently they are penned up in nurseneS; 
put to bed by servants, fed by them, washed and dressed by 
theuj, excused by them, fttlsely entertained by ihem, in feet 
educated by them, until they am old enough to be quiet in- 
mates of the pai'lor, when they are allowed to be present lo 
lister to conversations about the last new fashion, or com- 
ments upon the party of last night and that of the night to 
come. I have known the mothers of children under my 
care, to promise a sick child s!ie would not go out in the 
evening, in order to quiet her querulous complaints of her 
nurse or attendant, and then to break the promise as soon aa 
the child fell asleep, confiding in its mother's sincerity. This 
is an extreme case, but it is not so rare for mothei's to send 
their children to bed under the care of servants, instead of 
leaving the jileasant fireaide to make the most of that gra- 
cious hour when the heart of the child is moat likely to un- 
fold to the tender parent, and lo utter its repentant confession 
or fervent little prayer. 

But this is wandering a little fi'om the point. I beg^n to 
think I indulge in too many digressions ; but my voculioo 
leads me into such observations and reflections. 

I know (here is muuh to be said on both sides of thi.s ques- 
tion. I should give you the sum of my opinion, if I should 
say that after the age baa arrived at which childi"en are or- 
dinarily sent to school, an alternation of the home and the 
school education is the beat mode. Hei-e experience raises 
her voice again; for the best educations I have known, all 
other things being equal, have been in two families where 
this has been done. In one of these, the watchful eye of the 
mother saw the very moment in which the home influence 
was becoming too exclusive and oppressive, and also when the 
school influence became scattering to the mind from too much 
companionship, or when ambition took the place of love of 
knowledge and excellence. The school intercourse was oo 
casionally bivken in upon by months of borne life, when the 
Mother devoted herself as companion in study and rccrea- 
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tloii, and kept alive her duughlers' sympathy with Ler in her 
domestic duties. I have often seeo the mere school-life kill 
out this sympathy with mothers and younger members of 
the family, and fjreign influences quite counteract the uareu- 
lal ones. 

My own favorite mode of educalion would be to send 
children to school after they have been well trained in imag- 
ination and self control at home, at the age h hen the social 
feeling seeks variety, and can receive It-ast injury from indis- 
criminate contact ; and when arrived at the age when too 
much companionship becomes dangerous, to call the girls 
back to the home influences, and let them there pursue, with 
judicious assistance, or even a chosen companion, the studies 
best adapted to the peculiarities of character, the mother 
ever keeping herself the chosen confidant, and making her- 
self a willmg sacrifice, instead of allowing the social tenden- 
cies of her daughters to expend themselves on frivolous or 
unwoi-thy companions. Mothers aie too apt to indulge their 
own ease, and allow their children io frequent, alone, scenes 
of amuaement over which parents should always preside. I 
have known marriage relations to be formed and cemented 
by daughters so neglected, before parents knew even the 
fact of acquaintanceship. 

I know how difficult is such practice as I would recom- 
mend, in our present slate of society ; but one can hardly 
help following out one's imaginings of perfect circumslances, 
and fancying ail the good that might accrue in such millen- 
QS. It was very .sen'iihly remiirked to me a little while 
e, by one to whom I was speaking of my ideal of educa- 
for giila, that wo can rarely begin and go on with them 
according lo any one system ; for ihey are brought to us in 
all stages of development, most frequently, alas, without 
any. You will please always lo understand me as if every- 
thing went on right from the beginning. 

To return to your present plans. I think I tnust liave 
leamt this rambling habit which so oltcn leads my pen off 
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the track, when roving the woods and fields in my exti'eme 
youth, now resting by the side of the arrowy rivei' of my 
favorite valley, where the " sweet waters meet," or floating 
with you down the placid Charles at the winds' and the 
tides' sweet will. 

I anticipate what you will tell me of the advantages 
under which you enter upon the career of a governess. I 
expect a glowing description of your new life, because I 
know how you love and admire thos« fnends ; but that 
will make no diflerence hi my views. I too have a friend 
with whom I agree upon the subject of education ; a motliei 
whose experience and wisdom have aided me much, and 
whose spirit has presided over my school-room as a sort 
of tutelary genius, into whose family 1 should bo willing tc 
go and give all the aid I could furnish for the furtherance 
of her plans, {her own book-knowledge not being equal to 
mine,) if she constituted the whole influence in her own 
family. There would be a perfect cooperation between us 
two, the intercourse of years having prepared the way foi 
it. But her husband is not as wise as she is, and I would 
not therefore venture. Yours may be a peculiar case of 
sympathy with both parents, but let us look upon it in a 
general way. 

We will suppose a good family, and that the parents are 
conscientious, and have a-general confidence in the judgment 
and acquirements of the govcines'*. But if the mother is a 
person of decided views, and fixed tn her own opinions, and 
the father also, you might immediately find insupei-able diffi- 
culties. You would not like to exert any influence opposed 
to the parental, however injudicious you might deem that to 
be. You would not like to take sides with either parent 
They might, by amicable discussion, modify each other's 
views, so as to do just right by their children ; while the in- 
fluence of another, thrown into either scale, would produce 
dissatisfaction. In your school-room, on the contrary, you 
can be perfectly independent of either, and withoat standing 
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in file attitude oF opijosition, or running the ri-k of encroadi- 
ing upon the rights of a piirent, you am know just as 
much and jusf as little as you please of the difference of 
views ; and having your scholar in a new scene, and sub- 
jected to diiTerent influences, you may be able fully t« carry 
out your own views, without exciting tlie jealousy of parents. 
This is the only way to avoid sueli collisions as I dread, and 
which seem to rae almost inevitable in such a union as that 
of parent and teacher in the same family. As an indepen- 
dent teacher, your opinions may be expressed with the utmost 
freedom ; for I would have no tampering with truth. But 
few mothers are humble or wise enough fo be willing to be 
criticised at home when it comes to the point. Then in my 
- opinion such an inmate spoils a family, which should be a 
sacred circle where none intrude. I myself have had the 
whole care of children in a family, moral and intellectual, 
but no one but the parents ought to have had it. It set up 
an authority that was more Kspected than that of the parent. 
I have also, in another instance, had the sympathy and con- 
fidence of one parent, and the jealous watchfulness of tlic 
olhei, who woull not li ten to the sugge tions of a third per 
son I h'we also seen chddren who kneWmore of truth tlun 
then parents and who knew thit I knew it and I would 
never Sgam put mjself m that poMtiun I ha\e seen the 
wounded vanity of otherwise good mothers baffle the best 
intentions and wisest action on the part of a governess , 
and e\en sadder ciaes, where conscience itself must have 
been wn,nficed to keep the peace No individual should 
ever step between parents and thildren, and point out the 
eriois of the formei. Piinciples alone should do tins , noth- 
ing less sacred should intervene. In my school-room, I can 
dwell upon principles forever, and apply them to the cases 
in hand as closely and as skilfully as I please, and keep cleai 
of personalities, if I find them baneful. If one is in the 
family, this seems to me scarcely possible. Often when I 
«peak of a wrong action, be it the wanton killing of a bird, 
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or ihc indulgence of an evil passion, children say fo me, " My 
fiitlier does that sometimes," and even add, " I wish he woulj 
not." This moral judgment is inevitable ; it must come 
sooner or later, and the sooner the clijld defines the line !>/ 
liis own obserrations and reflections tlie better, but it muct 
otl«n pass without comment. I should be sorry to be obliged 
to be silent upon any point of right and wrong, because ihere 
are sinners at my elbow. In a school-room, which is a sep- 
arate world within the gi'cat world, — connected with il, yet 
severed from it, — principles may reign triumphant. Jn a 
family, persons prevail more or less, and this is one of my 
chief reasons for objecting to on exclusively piivate educa- 
tion. Special modes of thought nnd standards of action are 
imposed by example and habit; and where there is no vari- 
ety of views presented for comparison, minds cannot easily 
expimd, still less choose the best of several good ways. I 
have seen the victims of private education perpetuate family 
faults, and in later life left slaudkig alone in the world, know- 
ing little of its intei-ests, and having no sympathy fi-om with- 
out. I have seen morbid sensibility thus nourished into 
insanity itself. 

But you must fell me the result of your experiment It 
dashes ray hopes of any brilliant discoveries. I much ques- 
tion whether, under the most favorable circumstances, you 
will find youi-self able to satisfy yourself and others (oo. 
Those friends who love you so much will perhaps be unwill- 
ing to make demands upon you ; and this will make you anx- 
ious to do all you can imagine them to desire. This is the 
worst of all slaveries — to be in a situation where one is not 
sure of all that Is demanded, and where delicacy forbids the 
free expression of wishes. In most cases, too great requisi- 
tions are made upon the time and thoughts of a governess. 
There should be a rigid arrangement in regard to hours and 
services, leaving the time which is not employed in insti-uc- 
tinn wholly fi-ee, independent, and solitary, if desired. .For 
a time you will be willing to give all your waking hours lo 
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your employmenl, nnrl fcel (liat jou cannot do enough to 
serve a friend ; but real teacliing is an immense lax uji.m 
the mind and the health; and you have duties to yourfiflf, 
the neglect of which will at last unfit you for the proper ful- 
filment of the very engagement you have entered into. Tom 
own qualities of character may clash with those of the fam- 
ily, and you cannot be supposed to have the touchstone to 
their peculiarities, that members of the same family have, — 
an innate and fihrous knowledge, as it were, of the springs 
of each other's action, and the associations that govern these 
springs. I have never seen a more painful tyranny exer- 
cised than that over a govei-ness in one in'*lance ; not a 
palpable tyranny that could be i-ebnlled against and openly 
thrown off, but a total ignoi'ance of another's wants and 
rights, that made the whole hfe a liondage. The lady wno 
presides believes sincerelj- that she offers a happy home and 
easy duties to one whose whole time and thoughts are taied 
in such a manner that she cannot feel at liberty to dispose 
of an hour, although many are actually left unoccupied by 
accident. This is an extraordinary instance of selfishness, ] 
acknowledge, but it generally taints the relation, more or 
less. I have but one counsel to give to such sufferers. Sac- 
rifice everything but independence, but preserve that invio- 
late ; for without it one can neither be truthful nor capable of 
improvement. We never should allow ourselves to be in a 
responsible situation where we cannot express our opinions 
for fear of giving offence. Tliere is enough of that servile 
fear in our common intercourse with our fellow-beings. Let 
us keep ourselves out of temptation while our daily prayer 
is that God may not lead us into it. 

I am prepared for a theoretic refutation of all my posi- 
tions, but shall probably be very self-opinionated till you 
have lived through this experionce, as I have done- 

Yours, affectionately, M. 
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Lta'TKH VII. 

Mr DEAR Anna, — I am somewhat reconciled to your 
being in a leas independent situation than I wished for you, 
by leamiog that you are, after all, in a school-room of your 
own, surrounded by cliildren educated thus far under various 
influences. The range of ages in your little company ap- 
pears to me rather too unequal ; but I have such confidence 
in your resources, that I will not forebode failure. I only 
Jiope you will not be distracted by too various calls. In my 
owu experience, I was obliged to relinquish older and more 
advanced pupils in favor of younger ones, because I found 
the pi'oper attention to the two classes incompatible, and in 
my own case my heart was with the little ones. Ton are 
better fitted to cope with older children, because your force 
of will is superior to mine. 

I rejoice in your lovely surroundings, I once kept school 
near a gurgling brook, whose banks were ornamented with 
wild flowers, and the room was always redolent of perfumes, 
and garlanded with clematis and other dowel's in tiieir sea- 
son. Not only children's heads, but mine, were wreathed with 
them ; and many a lesson was given and learned under the 
trees, and on the grassy turf, golden with buttercups and 
dandelions. But now a taw feet of sky, and a glimpse of 
Terdant back-yards from one window, is all I can boast of 
when housed. I am blessed with the proximity of Boston Com- 
mon, through which I daily wander with my little flock, and 
many of my children have country summers (o remember, — 
vacations at least. Cities are unnatural places for the young. 
All childhood should be passed in the country, and in after- 
life its memories can be pitted against the evils the grown- 
up must bear in pursuit of certain social privileges. 

I feel modest about describing my lessons, now you ac- 
tnallj have your classes before you, and are sounding cei'- 
tain depths to meet the occasion. I wonder if you wiU 
begin with creation, as a friend I could name told mo she 
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dirl, when first meeting face to face a little disciple, her first 
puiiil. 

I am glad you do not begin with a large scIjooI. In many 
schools that I liave visited, 1 have seen that the teachei's 
were overpowered by numbers. This is apt to necessitate 
— no, not neeeesitiite, for that cannot be Decessaiy which is 
wrong, — but it is ap( (o intiwluee the motive of emulation, 
IIS a part of the machinery. Emnlation is a passion — I 
call it an evil propensity, so strongly implanted in the natural 
constitution of man, that it needs no fostering. It should be 
checked aiid restrained like any appetite, so that its only 
function may be the desire lo emulate noble deeds, but never 
to he degraded into eomjwtition for pi'aise or honors. One 
of the mothers of my children think« it is a very useful ally 
lo induce children lo study hai-d spelling-lessons; but I as- 
sure her it cannot be made to play into my spelling-lessons, 
ivhicli are natural growths out of reading -lessons. No, I 
banish that evil spirit from my dominions, and endeavor to 
teach my scholars to have a deep interest in " each otiier'a" 
progress instead of wishing to rise upon the ruin of others. 
I iiave a deiice which answei^ all the puipoie of a healthful 
stimulus, and msures some of the lawful lewards of industry. 

In my pieaent school wheie the childien are all under 
twelve, I made one class m anlhmetic including all who 
could count tlteii fingei-^ and thumba, ind, arianging them in 
the order of ages btgin with tlie joun^eot, ■jsking the ques- 
tions in Colburn << first lessons in anthmelic, and saying that 
I should take the fiist section and let each one go through 
with it befoie I went faithei When the joungest missed a 
question, I marked the numbei of it with her name, and be- 
gan at the beginning with the next in order. Some of them 
soon missed, others went straight through without a mistake. 
I simply said to the first one who did this, " You may i-eturn 
to your seat and occupy yourself quietly in any way you 
please every day at this hour until this lesson is over." 

The lesson was to continue half an hour. 
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Those wlio (lid not go strMJght tlirough, remained and loofe 
mother turn after each had tried. 

I had seen the pleasing effect of this mode of hearing a 
redlatioQ practised npon older scholars, and knew that iH 
charms would gradually unfold lo these little ones. 

The first section ivas accomplished by all that first day. 
But I gradually took longer and longer portions ; and soon 
the pleasure of getting through, and having the disposal ol 
little times thus gained, was very animating. I hli;:d tlie 
effect much belter than that I heard deserihed hy a di^rin 
guished German mathematician, who told me that his father. 
who was a soldier, had a triangle of wood made, veiy sharp 
at the edge?, on which he obiigetl him to kneel while he 
studied his arithmetic lessons. The effect was very stimulat- 
ing to hia mathematical faculties, and though he hated his 
father at the time (a consequence I thought raoi-e of than he 
Appeared to), he attributed to it a remarkable power, second 
only to Sir Isaac Newton's (who could think a train of math- 
ematical thoughts consecutively for twenty minutes), of think- 
ing his mathematical thoughts consecutively _;i/Jeen minutes. 

My little people were so delighted with their leisure, thus 
gained, that they voluntarily studied their lessons before- 
hand (which I did not require), and soon I was obliged to 
set off the older portion into a separate class, who went on 
with the mental arithmetic very rapidly, while the younger 
ones, who recited on the same plan, and enjoyed themselves 
in the same way, were more delibei'ate. I followed the same 
plan with " Fowle's Geographical Questions on the Maps," 
which is a very nice book for children's use. It makes them 
very thoroughly acquainted with maps. My favorite geog- 
raphy lessons (and the favorite lessons of my scholars too), 
are oral ; and I now have a coui-se of lectures delivered on 
,1 certain day in (he week by the children, which would 
amuse you, I am sure. I put my work-table on one end of 
the long writing-table, and my little lecturers stand behind i; 
in turn, sometimes with a written lecture, sometimes witli 
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only a wand to point at maps or pictures, — and ^ve their 
little lectures. Ojie little fellow of eight would talk all (he 
afteraoon OTer a map if I would let hinj, telling stories of 
countries which he has heard of from me or olhers. Another 
is very fond of natural hisloiy, nnd her little lectures are 
about insects, and birds, &c. Indeed, these are tlieir chief 
topics, — geography and animal life. 

In arithmetic I also have many other exercises, such as 
arranging beans in certain numerical forms; and on the 
bLick-board I teach numei'ation in a simple way. I use 
Shaw's box of arithmetical blocks to teach the philosophy of 
carrying tens, and 1 think it admirable. I also have Hol- 
brook's frame of balls. AH these devices help to make proc- 
esses clear. I find a very great difference in children in 
regai-d to arithmetic. I have had one scholar who never 
could go (she died at fifteen) beyond a certain section in " Col- 
bum's Mental Arithmetic." She reached that after repealed 
trials ; for when 1 found her grounded at any special point, 
I always turned back and let her review, and in thai way 
she would gain a little at every repealed trial. This child 
found geometry easier (ban numbers, and mastered " Grund's 
Plane Geometry." She could also write out a reminiscence 
of Dr. Channing's sermons, or remember anything interest- 
ing in history, natural history, or anything of an ethical 
character. I also had one gifted little scholar who could 
not learn to spell accurately; but she drew with great power 
and beauty, — with " an eye that no teaching could give," 
as was said of her by a fine artist. These discrepancies in 
talent are vei'y curious. Phrenological philosophy alone ex- 
plains them.* 

•Since ih«ae letters were written, the St. William's school established 
til Edinlmrgh by George Combe, Esq., and in wUieh tbal: distingniEbed 
man taught personally during the latter years of his life, lias proved con- 
cluBivelj- that th; Phrenological philosophy is a fine basis for education. 
The principle (here practised ie, to cullivate assiduously those facuUie« 
vrhieh were found naturally deUdent in the pupils; thus aiming to mak« 
nhole men out of what ollierwise would Imve been but fragmenta of men 
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Having thus disposed of geography and ari dime tic, in llie 
last of which 1 doubt not joup malheraatical facully will 
stinke out sometliing new, you will expect me to describe my 
modes of teaching language, as you know that to be my per- 
sonal hobby. I think I miglit have other hobbies if I knew 
more. But I do think the teaching of language covers a 
great deal of ground, bringing into play, as it certainly does, 
so many faculties. 

The flrst thing to be aimed at in language is, that it shall 
be clearly undei-stood. It is not necessary to go out of one's 
own language to teacli etymology. I take such words as 
funny, kittdly, sweetly, and ask fi-om what words (hose are 
derived. 

" What does funny mean ? " The answer will he, " Full of 
fun, or " Something that had fun in it." " What is kindly ? " 
" Full of kindness." "What does agreeable mean?" " Some- 
thing we like," said a little boy one day in answer to this 

" Does every one like the same things ? " said I. 
" No." 

"Then something may be agreeable to you that is not 
agreeable, to me." 
"Yes." 
" Can you think now what the word agreeable is made 

He could not think. 

"A thing agrees with something in me that does not agi-ee 
with something in you, perhaps. I do not like the perfume 
of a narcissus. It does not a^ree with my sense of smell, 
but it agrees with some people's sense of smell." 

He was pleased with this, and saw that agree was the wovd 

" From what is lively made ? " I asked. 

He hesitated. 

" What does it mean?" said I. 

" Oh, lively, why it means very lively ! " 

" Can a fable be lively ? " 
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"No, it must be something tlnit ia alive. Oli, I know 
DOW — alive is the word." 

" What is alive made from ? " 

" Living," he answered. 

" Alt these words are made from the niine of something.' 

This bi-ouglit him to the woi-d life, mid then he spiang up 
aud clapped his bands and whirled round 

I do not always check these nutural gyninaatics 
. Such lessons as these I am teased for continually Those 
who have studied I can cany still farther in dcuntion. I 
sometimes reverse the process and ask for ^11 the wotds that 
ai-e made'froni life, aciion, &c. . 

Often when I give the children their slates to amuse them- 
selves a little while, they bring me lists of words made on 
this principle of analysis ; and I assure you that when I read 
to them, I am never allowed to pass by a word that is not 
understood. Several limes when I have deliberately pro- 
nounced a very long word that I expected to be questioned 
upon, it has brought half a dozen of my little audience lo 
their feel. 

I was very fond, when a child, of listening to lessons upon 
figures of speech, given in my molJier's aciiool ; and was 
quite expert in hunting up metaphors, tropes, hyperboles, 
and personifications. So I impart ihe same pleasure. Tliu 
spiritual applications of words is pleasantly educed out of 
their sensuous qualities, also. " The sweet apple," and " the 
sweet child," are equally significant ; and it is well lo trace 
back words thus ^urativeiy used to their original meaning 
in the sensuous world, for they ai-e felt lo be more significjint 
wlien thus verified. It leads to sound thinking. There are 
so many poetical expiessions iti common pirlance, that it is 
vciy easy to put ehddien upon thi-i track 

I have lately set up ■\ little class in ihinkmg, preliminaiy 
to giving some idei of the coustruction of sentences. J 
do not attempt to teach graramir tcchnieallj to S'lch little 
people as mine; but I conlrne to induct it into them by 
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3ertain devices, not wholly original, for thej are recorded in 
llie " Eecoi-d of a School." Allow me to repeat tlie drilling 
with which I began. 

I called them around me one day to have a new lesso7i, 
which is always joyfully acceded to by these little lovers of 
new tilings, and nothing pleases them better than (o be set 
to thinking. 

I aeked them if they knew what (heir five senses were. 

Not one had ever heard those words used together, ap- 
parently. 

I enumerated ; sight, hearing, sme)!, touch, taste. 

Several individuals jumped up, whirled round, and sat 
down again. — 

I then asked each in turn to name some object, and tell me 
by which of their senses they could perceive it ; and by how 
many ? 

This they did readily again and again. They could see, 
and smell, and touch, and laste a rose, but ihey could not 
hear il. Sg of other things. 

I then said, " I have a Ihought ; do yon know what it is ? " 

" No." 

" Cannot you see, or hear, or smell, or touch, or taslo my 
ihought ? " 

" No." 

" Now each one of you think of some object, but do not 
apeak till I ask you for your thought." 

" Can you see your thought ? " 

Some answered " No," others "Yes." 

1 asked each in turn for their thoughts. They were a bird, 
a house, a horse, &&, all visible objects. 

I said, " All these things can be seen when they are before 
you ; but can you see the thought ? " 

Some answered "Yes" to this, which I found meant that 
they could see the image of the thing in the mind ; othera 
Mid " No." 

" Can you see your thinking ? " 
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" No." 

" Can you not send your thouglila out inki the country, 
where you have sometimes taken a ride ? " 

" Yes." 

" Can yon see, smell, hear, tasle, or touch your mind ? " 

"No." 

" But is not mind a real thing ? Have not you a mind that 
you think with?" 

« Tea." 

" There are some real things, then, beside those we can 
Bee, hear, smell, tast«, and touch ?" 



" What other things beside your 
No one answered. 


mind? 


" 


" Have you any love ? " 

This brought many to their feel, 

" Any happiness ? " 


withB 


1 shouied " Yes. 


"Goodness?" 






" Yes." 






" Yes." 






" Is truth in the mind, or oulsid 


eof il 


where we can 



" In the mind." 

I tlien took Mrs, Barbauld's hymns, in the first of wjiicli 
occur the words reason, kindness, heart, life, beside the 
names of many objects of the senses, and made two columns 
on the black-board, in which I put down respectively, as they 
were mentioned, all the names of objects, both of the senses 
and of the mind. To the latter list I added the words God 
and soul, by the direction of the children, upon asking them 
if they could think of any more such woi-ds. 

I then made the same discrimination between actions of 
the body and actions of (he mind, which they followed very 
well, sometimes confounding the two, as older philosophers 
do. 
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I emleavored (o give (hem thu idea tliat things wliicli ihey 
see, hear, &c., exisl both in the mind and out of it. This I 
could do by asking them if the person who made (he fii-st 
chair did not ihioii of it first. Was it not in his mind befoi-e 
lie could make it ? So everylhing In the worid existed in 
Clod's mind before ho made it. 

I then asked, " "Which column of words gives the namea 
of real things ? " 

They all said the objects of the senses were the real things. 

" Can they not be broken up, or burnt, or worn out '" 

" Yes." 

" Can the soul, or lore, or goodness, or happiness, be 
broken, or burnt up, or worn ouff " 

"No." 

"Which are the things that last foi-ever, then, — these 
objects of your senses, or these objects of your mind ? " 

"The objects of the mind." 

" Does your goodness always last ? " 

« No." 

" Where docs it go to when you are not good ? " 

Nobody knew. 

" Can you have It again when you wisli to ? " 

« Yes." 

" Who do you think keeps it for you ? " 

"God." 

" That is what we mean when we pray to God to lielp us 
to be good." 

All seemed to understand this. 

" Then we find," I said, " that Ihe real things that last for. 
ever are In the mind ? " 

" Yes." 

" Do our bodies last forever ? " 

"No." 

" Do we live forever ? " 

" Yes." 

"Yes, our souls are the i-eal tilings." 
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Tiiis was oiiuugii for one lesson. Another day I askea 
about tliu qualiii<j5 of llilng^, and added a column for kucU 
words as gi'een, "Lite, pretty, &e. These are llie iDain 
classes, and I shall go on by degi-ees to words expressive of 
relaljons, and to words that arc substituted for the names of 
persons and things which are pronouns. The children are 
very fond of making lists of words of this sort, and oflen 
bring them to me, divided off into their respective columns. 

I have put the whole school, except the babea, into this 
class ; and of those who know how to read well I have made 
a Latin class. For this I use the interlined ti-anslalion of 

" ^=op « Fables, " w htch Mr & T tii'.t imported into 

Ihis country I began with ■* line of a fable committed to 
mtmory, with ihe l!.ngU,h words beneath thtin It is not 
onh good foi Rpelhng to begin Latin <.arly, but it gives pre- 
cision to Ihmlvmg, if U'cd aiif(ht After learning one fable, 
by degrees,! let the Hiildicn vocibulaiize the iitido by put- 
ting Ihe names of thmgs into one column, the mmea of ac- 
tions into another, as m the analysis of J nglish , and this 
hi« given them quite a \ocabulaiy of Latin, tiom which we 
often make lessonn in derivation Putting the nouns into a 
column soon -bowed the modifacatioiis ot termination, »nd 
then I explained the difference between that language and 
ours in that respect, and showed them how few small words 
were used in Latin They have also "tuditd the indicatue 
mode ot the leib amo, ind hive learned to substitute other 
veibs m the various ten en But I confine them at piesent 
chidly to committing to memory the Kblea 

Di Follen thinks it well to teach German leij eaily al o, 
which ^ives the Teutonic element to oui language, but I 
have not done this in my piesent school, because the diffl- 
jultj of the German lettei is auch a puzzle to little brains 

Fi-ench I only teach them eoiloquially as yet ; for the sight 
of French words confuses spelling vci^ much with little chil- 
dren. It is well to exercise their organs in pronouncing the 
words ; and all my children can say many things in French, 
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I lliink tliey would discover what I think I have ; that cliil- 
dren need superintendence in their plays to defend ihem 
against each other. The only danger is, that the older 
person may lead too much, and not sufficiently foHow the 
leading of the ehiJdren. When children do work at any- 
thing, they should he taught to do it accurately and well ; 
but a concentrated effort should be very bhort. I hope 
everything, as I told you, from your discoveries ia this 
charming science, of which I am never tired, I am never 
weaiy of talking about mj little flock, and all Ihe liltie flocks 
I have from time to time presided over. The last always 
seems to me the most interesling; especially the younger 
ones. A new little being just waking up to a consciousness 
of the world environing it, is a new study to me always, 
one of which I neier tire, as I am veiy apt to do of older 
people. When you have taught a few jears, we will com- 
pare notes again. 

Very affectionately yours, 
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